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POETRY. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO A YOUNG WIFE. 


Thovw art all that my fancy can dream, 
Thou art all that my soul may adore, 

And the glance of thine eye is a heavenly beam 
Which the beings of vice must deplore— 

I nave bowed to thee early and long— 
Thy spells are but strengthen’d by time, 

For thy voice hath a tone like a seraphim song, 
And thy smoothness of brow is sublime! 


' We met when the heart was untam’d, 

When no shadow had sullied life’s sky» 

When thou wert all beauty, and I undefamed 
Was as free as the breeze that swept by— 

As wild as the foam on the wave 
Was the wit that flash’d free from thy tongue, 

And I sigh’d in my heart at each whisper you gave, 
So fair and so artless and young! 


We met as two beings would meet 
Whose spirits were cast in one mould, 

Even now but to dream of that hour is sweet 
Though darkness has over it rolled— 

Oh! God, how I pant to go back 
‘To that season unshadowed Ny gloom, 

® To bound but again over life’s fairy track 

When youth was a bud in its bloom! 


gor spirits soon mingled as streams 

That unite and go down to the sea, 

And whenever a ray on thy destiny beams 
its light is extended to me— 

Thou wert faithful and fond when we met, 
Thou art faithful and fond even now, 

And tho’ beauty’s sweet light lingers over thee yet, 
There’s a shade on thy eloquent brow— 


Oh! doubt not the passion that thrills 
fn the depths of a bosom like mine, 
The world may beset us with trial and ills, 
But atfection shall never decline— 
Thou art all that my fancy may paint, 
Thou art all that my soul may adore 
As bright as a seraph, as pure as a saint— 
{ wish not, I ask not for more. LEO. 


Boston, January 26, 1830. 


SELECT TALES. 


% From the Keepsake. 
THE DELUSION OF THREE DAYS. 


_ A SKETCH.—BY R. BERNAL, M. P. 

We are all, more or less, the slaves of pre- 
judice, or the creatures ofearly habits and im- 
pressions, and, however wisely our resolutions 
may be framed in the hour of sober reflection, 
yet too often the impulse of a moment will en- 
tirely upset the influence of good sense and 
reason. How decidedly has the truth of this 
position been exemplified in the case of my 
friend Herbert, who, really amiable and pleas- 
ing, with every wish to escape from the pitia- 
ble condition of a bachelor, and with many 
advantages to assist him in his laudable and 
unremitting pursuit of a wife, still appears, at 
the age of thirty-five, as far distant from suc- 
cess as ever. For Herbert, from his first en- 
trance into society, has been a devoted partisan 
of the fair sex, but an equally enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of the arts of music and painting, and of 
all the other minor elegant accomplishments 
of the day; and he has always fettered him- 
self by the singular notion that no female 
(whatever her mental or personal recommen- 
dations might be) could render him happy or 
contented, unless she were mistress of all or 
most of these desirable accomplishments. 

Hence this caprice ofgmy friend has been 
extended to so ridiculous a degree, that after 
every first introduction to any new and lovely 
votary of fashion, I have always found him 
ready to perplex himself and his associates 
With the same uniform set of interrogatories, 
ofa small part of which the following may be 

an example. ' 


or harp?—were her masters Crivelli, Mosche- 
les, or Bochsa?—Can she paint in oil or water 
colours?—Did she study under Fielding or 
Prout?—Can she converse fluently in French, 
Italian, and German,’ &c. &c.—In fact, so 
organized was this system in the mind of Her- 
bert, and so notorious had he become by his 
unmitigated developement of it, that in despite 
of his well-known and much-lauded eagerness 
to secure a wife, he became, at last,to be but 
coldly received by his female acquaintances. 

The close of the spring, in the year 1827, 
found Herbert in a state of chagrin and disap- 
pointment; the slender encouragement held 
out to him by the offended spinsters of Lon- 
don, and one or two awkward repulses which 
he had experienced, shad considerably abated 
his hopes and damped his ardour. | 

Under the pressure of ennui and low spirits, 
he took himself off to the baths of Ems in Ger- 
many. There the bustle and liveliness of the 
well-frequented table d’hote at the hotel de 
Russie, joined to its variety of faces, forms, 
and manners, contributed to restore his good 
humour with le beau sexe, and to revive his 
keenness for his old pursuit. But my friend’s 
taste was vastly too fastidious for the atmo- 
sphere of a continental table d’hote; one very 
fair and pretty Badoise horrified him by her 
penchant (however strictly patriotic) for eating 
stewed prunes with roast meat; while another 
black-eyed and interesting Alsacienne pro- 
voked him by her preference (however health- 
ful) of the oysters of the dinner-table tovall his 
small talk and attentions; in short, as far as 
the ladies were concerned, he had very little 
prospect of adding to his reputation at Ems. 

By good fortune, Herbert met with an old 
acquaintance, the Baron de T——, whom he 
had formerly known, both in England and on 
the continent, and who was upon terms of in- 
timacy with many of the respectable fainilies 
in the dutchy of Nassau. In the course of con- 
versaticn, the baron mentioned the name of 
Madame de Steinbron, a lady residing in the 
neighbourheod of Ems, and he described her 
as being a very young, lovely, and interesting 
widow. She had been contracted by her pa- 
rents, at an early age, toa gentleman advanced 
in years, who died, leaving her in opulent cir- 
cumstances, shortly after their marriage. The 
manner in which the baron spoke of the widow 
so wrought upon Herbert’s feelings, that he 
would not quit the subject until he had obtain- 
ed from the baron the promise of an introduc- 
tion, on the’next day, to the lady. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the 
baron and Herbert, on the following morning, 
drove out to the Chateau de Steinbron; they 
found its fair mistress at home; when the bar- 
ron, having been cordially welcomed, presented 
his friend, in flattering terms, to Madame de 
Steinbron. 

Accustomed as Herbert had been to presen- 
tations to beautiful women, and critic au fond 
as he was upon every point, important or mi- 
nute, connected with their personal appearance, 
he never before at Jeast had been so immediate- 
ly impressed with admiration, or so little dispos- 


ed to criticise, as on the nt occasion.— | 


‘ledge of the art : but 


The whole contour of Madame de Steinbron’s | 


an oval face of tl:e most transparent complex- 
ion, and a pair of eyes of the deepest hazel 
turned upon the beholder with a penetrating 
expression of real feeling and intelligence; while 
the lines and proportions of her form appeared 
as round and correct as the poet or sculptor 
could desire. In addition, there was something 


“ Does she sing, and play well on the piano 


striking and unusual in the style of her recep- 


countenance denoted youth and softness; dark | 
brown hair, simply arranged, clustered round} forward and discussed; and if 


his feelings: the conversation having branched 


tion of the visiters, which, perhaps, from its 
very singularity, tended the more to produce a 
decided impression upon Herbert. Madame 
de Steinbron was reclined upon a handsome 
couch, beneath a canopy, the curtains of which 
were drawn back, and surrounded by all those 
elegant accessaries of household decoration 
which the refinement and wealth of modern 
times have produced. She had only half raised 
herself upon the entrance of the two gentlemen, 
but resuming her recumbent position, she re- 
tained the same during the remainder of their 
stay. Ananimated conversation ensued, and 
was maintained fora considerabletime, between 
Madame de Steinbron and her visiters. The 
history, literature, and topography of Germany 
Were in turns talked over; and on all matters 
the lovely widow displayed so much unpretend- 
ing knowledge and judgment, that Herbert 
was perfectly astonished at the fact of so 
youthful a female having been able to acquire 
an extent of information the more remarkable, 
as it was not alloyed by the slightest mixture 
of pedantry or affectation. Madame de Stein- 
bron had been partly educated in France, and 
had travelled through the greater portion of 
Italy; the language of these countries were 
quite familiar to her, and at her perfect com- 
mand. Herbert was enchanted, and ine cur- 
rent of his thoughts hardly found sufficient 
time to include in its flow all his notions and 
prejudices, as to the necessity of the acquisi- 
tion of every species of accomplishment. An 
incidental remark on the beauty of the sur- 
rounding scenery of Nassau led to the subject 
of painting and drawing, when Madame de 
Steinbron confessed her utter want of know- 
Herbert’s excitement was 
too powerful to be much abated by this con- 
fession of a defect in his standard of excel- 
lence. 

Unreasonably long as this first visit proved, 
Herbert did not suffer it to come to a conclu- 
sion without having obtained the lady’s per- 
mission to repeat it; and at length he most 
unwillingly departed with the baron, being at 
least three parts, if not the whole, of a lover at 
first sight. During the rest of the day, Her- 
bert presented the poor baron with the ex- 
pression of his warm and passionate admiration 
of the charming Josephine de Steinbron, and 
with unceasing and innumerable questions con- 
cerning her, which the baron either could or 
would not satisfy. 

Time dragged but heavily on with my en- 
thusiastic friend until the next day arrived, 
when, at as early an hour as propriety could 
well sanction, Herbert, without soliciting the 
further escort of the baron, hurried off again 
to the Chateau, to pay his permitted visit to 
its interesting owner. ‘To his great delight he 
was admitted, and he found Madame de Stein- 
bron alone, occupying her couch in the same 
saloon, and nearly in the same manner as upon 
his first introduction. She received him, with- 
out any form of reserve, half sitting and lying 
on her sofa: the ease and elegance of her man- 
ner were so winning, and the charms of her 
conversation so seducing, that Herbert, in an 
hour, felt as if he had been acquainted with 
her for years. Every topic that could interest 
a cultivated and refined mind wasagain brought 
f Herbert was 
fascinated on the former occasion, the seal of 
enchantment was certainly fixed on the present. 
One trifling incident, and one only, occurred, 
to disturb the serene and delicious harmony of 


off to the state of arts in Europe, Herbert’s in- 
veterate prejudices prompted him to introduce 


ing but that his magician could exercise her in- 
fluence over this delightful science. Herbert 
possessed a curious tact of applying generals to 
particulars when any one of his old and favour- 
ite fancies came into action, and he thus address- 
ed his fair companion : 


Herb. What wonderful composers has Ger- 
many produced! Haydn, Mozart, and Winter. 


is deservedly great. 

Herb. I feel delighted to think you rightly 
appreciate their merit. What heavenly com- 
positions are the operas of La Clemenza di 
Tito and Tl Ratto di Proserpina! You sing,’I 
am certain, that charming duet of Deh ehdi 
un dolce amplesso ? 

M. de Stein. I believe I have heard it; but 
really I do not remember it. a) 

Herb. Not remember it? I could notehave 
believed this. But you cannot forget'the difet 
of Ah Perdonna: forgive me, but I am’satis- 
fied you must sing that piece of music to perm 
fection! 

M. de Stein. (laughing.) Pray: moderate 
your mere ns and enthusiasm, and, in mere 
cy, grant our full pardon when I assure 
you that [ know not asingle note of music, and 
that I am perfectly unable to sing or play on 
any instrument whatever. 

ere it must be owned Herbert was silenced 
for a time, and his transports experienced no 
slight check; for it required all his fortitude, 
and a succession of the most enchanting smiles 
from the lovely widow, to restore him to his 
former composure and happy condition of mind. 
However, when the hour of taking leave ar- 
rived, Herbert was completely a lover, and a 
confirmed one too ; and though I cannot posi- 
tively declare what was the exact state of the 
lady’s heart, yet it is. certain that Herbert, 
emboldened by the nature of his reception, ven- 
tured, after a very extended visit, to press her 
fair hand gently and to request permission to 
return on the following day, and that such re- 
quest was conceded, and the concession fur- 
ther established both by a blush and a sigh. 

It would be a hopeless attempt to describe 
the feelings under which Herbert retired that 
night to rest, or rather to seek for rest; he 
was almost in an excess of delirium: he had 
at last found the woman he had been for near- 
ly fifteen years seeking; the being, on whom 
all his hopes of happiness were to rest. The 
morning of the third day (every previous hour 
having been regularly counted) at last arrived: 
away flew Herbert, on the wings of love and 
sentiment, to the castle of his enchantress, as 
privately as he could, and keeping his inten- 
tions secret from the baron: for Herbert was 
determined, without further ceremony or delay, 
to make a proposition in form to Madame de 
Steinbron. 

The weather was sultry and overpoweri 
when he reached the chateau. Upon his ad. 
mittance into the well-known saloon, he found 
her head resting on both her hands, with her 
arms extended on one of its pillows. Traces. 
of thought and languor were apparent in her 
beautiful countenance, but her eyes were 


hardly refrain from gazing on the lovely arme 
and hands exposed to his view, which were so 
white and perfect that Canova might have mo- 
delled from them. It was evident that Ma- 
dame de Steinbron had been occupied in dee 

and serious meditation; her manner, thoug 

kind, partook of something between sorrow 
and embarrassment. A little time elapsed be- 
fore the accustomed flow of conversation could 
be supported; for Herbert, on his part, bent 


the subject of music, he not gr a moment doubt- 


4 


on carrying his resolution into effect,’ express- 


M. de Stein. Yes, indeed, their reputation - 


fraught with intense feeling. Herbert could’ 
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~ he drew nearer to the couch, fully prepared to 


42 


qd himself with a degree of confusion and hesi- 
tation. Madame de Steinbron having re- 
marked how anxious she felt to travel in Eng- 
land, Herbert inwardly blessed his good for- 
tune that so favourable an opportunity had 
been afforded for his project, and he was (after 
much conversation on the subject of society 
and amusement in Britain) in the act of reply- 
ing to some inquiry of the lady, when the sound 
of a clarionet, out of doors, playing the air of a 
favourite national dance, attracted his atten- 
tion. ‘The day of the week was Friday, 
and perhaps Herbert's evil genius, or some 
other demon of mischief, was then stalking 
abroad, or perhaps it was owing to the contem- 
plation of a very pretty foot of Madame de 
Steinbron, which peeped out from under her 
robe, that Herbert all at once exclaimed, 
«“ What an enlivening air! and what an attrac- 
tive sight it is,to behold an elegant woman 
waltz gracefully. Iam sure you must be de- 
voted to dancing ?” 

Madame de Steinbron cast down her lovely 
eyes, turned pale as marble, and dropping a 
tear, replied with emotion, “I once was, but, 
alas! I am indeed unfortunate!” 

Herbert became all romance and tenderness: 


receive some interesting confession, or tale of 
past sorrows. How transporting, to be select- 
ed for such a mark of confidence! His beauti- 
ful widow appeared more fascinating than 
ever; and his senses were all concentrated in 
his eyes and ears. “Listen! my dear friend,” 
continued Madame de Steinbron: “I have en- 


countered most severe sufferings: three years | - 


back my carriage was overturned; my right 
limb miserably fractured; it was amputated ; 
and, alas! in its place I have only a cork leg!” 


If a sudden thunderbolt from heaven had 
darted by Herbert without immediately de- 
stroying him, he could not havegel more over- 
whelmed and dismayed. Compleg@ silence en- 
sued for a few minutes, till, hardly congcious of 
his actions, he at last started from his seat, and 
absolutely screaming aloud “ A cork leg!” he 
darted out of the apartment, and in the shortest 
possible time found himself at his hotel at Ems. 
In another half hour his bill was discharged, 
his trunks were packed, and Herbert was in 
his travelling caleche, mentally ejaculating cur- 
ses on the baron de T’. and his own wayward 
destiny, and audibly bestowing the same on the 
schwager and the post-horses, while he hurried 
over the road to Cologne to return to England, 
as fast as German travelling and English im- 
petuosity could permit. 

THE WIDOW. 


I perceived her as she slowly turned the cor- 
ner of the street to stop and wipe away the 
tears that were fast coursing each other down 
her feeble cheek; and my heart took an inter- 
est in her affliction though I knew not the 
cause. I followed her, unnoticed, to her hum- 
ble habitation. I saw her enter, and heard her 
bestow a benediction on three shivering infants, 
who hailed her return with clamorous joy. She 
divided among them the scanty portion of food 
which her day’s labour had been able to pro- 
cure, and I saw her turn away and weep in si- 
lence that it was so little. Lresolved to inquire 
her history, for she appeared like one who had 
seen better days. She had entered life, with 
fair prospects; bad married early, and had lost 
a husband whom she had tenderly loved; he 
had been unfortunate in his business, and at his 

death was unable to leave her an adequate sup- 
ort for herself and three children; misfortunes 
had continued to pursue her. She had talents, 
but ill health and poverty prevented her from 
exercising them. She had industry, but could 
find little to employ it. She called at the house 
of the rich, but they “ could not afford to em- 
ploy her;” she was too delicate for hard labour, 
and her feelings were too refined to allow of 
her being importunate. She bore her sorrows, 
her privations, her hardships, and the mortifi- 
cations attendant on a condition like hers, in 
silence. The friends of her prosperity had for- 
gotten her in her misfortunes; she had nothing 
to attach her to life except those desolate in- 
fants—for their sake she tried to support her 
miseries, and to struggle on yet a little longer. 
The thoughts of leaving them exposed to a 
world which she had found so pitiless, some- 
times shook her fortitude; her religion would 
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they had a Father in Heaven, and she knew 
that “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.”’ This was the account I had of her; it 
is unnecessary to add that I was deeply inter- 
ested: it is no tale of fiction. There are thou- 
sands such in this land of liberty, peace and 
plenty. In this refined and enlightened age, 
talents are neglected, industry too frequently 
discouraged, virtue. unnoticed, and pride and 
riches alone triumphant. I have often reflect- 
ed on the happiness it would have afforded me, 
if Heaven had blest me with the means to seek 
out neglected merit, to encourage virtuous in- 
dustry, to show my respect to talents, though 
obscured by poverty, and to speak consolation 
to the delicate and sensitive heart, when labour. 
ing under wrongs, which * patient merit of the 
unworthy takes.” It galls me to think that 
vulgar importunity, and unblushing effrontery, 
too often obtain that notice and support, which 
modest merit sighs for in silence and in vain. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS. 


BOYHOOD. 
Br N. P. Wituis. 


There’s something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free hearted, careless one, 
With his uncheck’d, unbridled joy, 

His dread of books and love of fun, 
And in his clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepress’d by sadness— 

Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if I trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness. 


And yet itis not in his play, 

When every trace of thought is lost, 

And not when age would call him gay, 
That his bright presence thrills me most— 
His shout may ring upon the hill, 

His voice be echoed in the hall, 

His merry laugh like music thrill, 

And Lin sadness hear it all; 

For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 
I scarcely notice such things now— 

But when, amid the earnest game, 

He stops, as if he music heard, 

And heedless of his shouted name, 
As of the carol of a bird, 

Stands gazing on the empty air 

As if some dream were passing— 
Tis then that on his face I look, 

His beautiful but thoughtful face, 
And like a long forgotten book, 

Its sweet familiar meaning trace; 
Remembering a thousand things 
Which pass’d me on those golden wings 

Which time has fetter’d now— 

Things that came o’er me with a thrill, 
And left me silent, sad and still, 

And threw upon my brow 
A holier and gentler cast, 

That was too innocent to last. 


Tis strange how thought upon a child 
Will, like a'presence, sometimes press, 

And when his pulse is beating wild, 
And life itself is in excess— 

When foot and hand, and ear and eye, 

Are all with ardour straining high— 
How in this heart will spring 

A feeling whose mysterious thrall 

Is stronger, sweeter far than all; 
And on its silent wing, 

How with the clouds he’ll float away, 

As wandering and as lost as they. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


BY GEORGE CROLY. 


No conformity of circumstances can account 
for the origin of Christianity. : 

A being, known to the world only as a Jew- 
ish peasant, delivered a system of doctrine 
which overthrew not merely some feeble phi- 
losophy, or some harsh and unpopular super- 
stition, but both the theory and establishment 
of the state religion, guarded and fought for by 
the armed strength of the most powerful go- 
vernment of the greatest of allempires. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands owed their daily 
bread to their connexion with that religion. 
Millions on millions have identified it with all 
their conceptions of life, of enjoyment, and of 
that obscure hope in which the heathen saw a 
life to come. The noble families owed to it a 
large portion of their rank and influence. The 
emperor himself was the high priest. Old tra- 
dition, invigorated into, living belief, made it 
the pledge of safety to the empire—a sacred 
protector, without which the glories of Roman 
dominion were destined to inevitable ruin. Yet 
against the colossal and haughty erection—the 
consummate work of subtlety and strength— 


then come to her aid, and she remembered that 


_| Constant illness of late years has reduced even 


| And by what means had this been done? By 


{stood forth a solitary being, and at his word the | in the pulpit, a fac simile, 


whole pile, the great fortress that towered up. 
to heaven, came, Wall and gate, tothe ground, 


nothing that can find a parallel in the history 
of human impulse. Signal austerity, enthusi- 
asm, military genius, the promise of splendid 
success, Visionary doctrines, the displays of a 
sensual paradise, have made proselytes in bar- 
barous ages, or among the louse creeds of con- 
tending heresies. But the founder of Christi- 
anity cast away all those weapons of our lower 
nature. He shrunk from no declaration of the 
most unpalatable truth. He told the Jew that 
his spiritual pride was a deadly crime. He de- 
clared that the cherished impurity of the Gen- 
tiles was a deadly crime. He plucked up the 
temporal ambition of his followers by the roots, 
and told them that if they were to be great, it 
must be through the grave. In the view of 
unpopularity, desertion and death, he pronoun- 
ced to the Jews the extinction of their national 
existence; to the disciples, their lives of perse- 
cution, At the time of his death his name had 
scarcely passed beyond his despised province; 
and when it at length reached Rome, it was 
known, only in contemptuous connexion with 
that of a crowd of unfortunate men condemned 
to the rack andthe flame. Yet, within the life 
of man his religion constituted the worship of 
emperor and people, his doctrines were ac- 
knowledged as inspiration, and the civilized 
world bowed down before him as the God 
whom the heaven and the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain. 

Those wonders are familiar to the Christian, 
but they are still wonders—the mightiest phe- 
nomena on which the spirit of man can gaze— 
the stars of our moral twilight, and worthy of 
our loftiest admiration, till the gates of the 
grave shall be unbarred, and the vision of glory 
shall spread before us without a cloud, 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
A PORTRAIT OF DR. CHANNING, 


The rank which this celebrated Divine has 
lately taken as an Essayist, and the interest ex- 
cited in his writings abroad, have made him a 
conspicuous object of curiosity. He is prob- 
ably the greatest intellect among us, and as 
such, we have thought a slight sketch of his 
person and manner, though given with no ad- 
vantages but those of a general observer, might 
not be uninteresting to our readers. * 

Dr. Channing’s appearance out of the pulpit 
is not prepossessing. He is below the middle 
stature, and of the slightest possible frame. 


his natural proportions, and when seen in the 
street, wrapped with a shrinking closeness 
from the air, and pursuing his way with the 
irresolyte step and the subdued countenance 
of an invalid, it is difficult to reconcile his 
appearance with the prodigious energy of his 
writings. In the pulpit he is another man. 
‘The cloud of anxiety passes from his face as 
he rises. The contracted expression ordinari- 
ly visible about his mouth gives place to a di- 
lated and serene calmness. His fine eye ex- 
pands, and brightens, and the whole character 
of his face is one of the most pure and elevat- 
ed humanity. A hearer who saw him for the 
first time there, if indéed he remembered any 
thing but the eloquent beauty of his thoughts, 
would go away impressed with his noble dig- 
nity, and the air of calm power in his look and 
action. His face itself is diminutive, smaller 
even than a child’s, but there is great breadth 
at the temples, and his forehead, over which 
he wears his hair long and carelessly, is of the 
finest form and amplitude. On the whole, we 
think the common impression after seeing Dr. 
Channing would be that of a Mind, a mere In- 
tellect, wrapped in the slightest drapery of 
flesh that will confine it—a coil of mortality so 
loosely worn, that, whenever its errand was 
complete, the inhabiting spirit would release 
itself by the simplest heavenward volition. 
Dr. Channing’s delivery is not at all orato- 
rical or passionate. It may have been so in 
the earlier days of his ministry, for he is natu- 
rally of a kindling and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, and it is a source of natural wonder to 
those who hear him after having read his fer- 
vent composition, that he should yield so little 
to the sway of feeling. His manner is earnest 


* The picture of Dr. Channing by our admirable 
artist, Harding, is one of his most successful efforts. 
The Engraving from it by a though all the 
spirit and nice resemblance of the original portrait 
is, of course, not retained, ‘is still a 9 eness, 


and to the eye of acommon observer of Dr. C.’s face 


and absorbed, but, unless excited by a favorite 
or opposed opinion, perfectly unimpassioned, 
You may not doubt for a moment that the whole 
truth of his soul is breathing on his lips, but 
he seems to you under the influence of an in. 
ward power which is too holy for human ex. 


citement, and which chastens and subdues his F 
whole spirit like a mighty spell. We know of 
nothing more strangely and deeply impressive 
than this almost unnatural suppression of en. )¥ 
He is gifted by nature with a voice |] 
of singular depth and sweetness, which debility "9" 


thusiasm. 


seems only to have made more low and musi. 
cal, and with the calm serenity, nay, majesty 


of his manner, and the high orderofhisthoughts, 
it has sometimes seemed to us a very spirit. | 


tone--the voice of a being without passions, 
breathed into utterance by the pure inspiration 
of truth. The vigorous beauty of his style is 
too well known and admired, to be more than 
alluded to, but a mere reader can have little 
idea of its effect when heard from the writer’s 
own lips. His emphasis and cadence are very 
peculiar. His tones seem the most simple ef.- 


fort of articulation, but he has a way of linger. ' 


ing on what we can only express by calling it 


the crisis of a sentence, and of giving a depth 
and richness to the forcible word, which yield J 
an exquisite satisfaction to the ear, not easily FJ 
described. You sit and listen, as it might be, 9} 
to music. The sense is, for the time, captive, 9) 
and, if the melody in which it comes clothed 0% 


does not wholly disguise the sentiment, it, at 


least, gives it a winning persuasion, most dan. 09 
gerous to the charmed judgment of the hearer, | 
It can scarcely be conceived how well all this 77 
harmonizes with the character of the preacher’s [7 
mind, and his mode of religious inculcation. 77 
His system is purely intellectual. It is one of |. 
his great points that the Mind, and that alone, © 
is the seat of regeneration, and all his collate. © 


ral opinions move in the same sublimated and 
glittering sphere. His illustrations too, are 
taken from the most pure and simple objects— 
childhood, nature, the relations of beauty and 
se se He seems to have no consciousne 

of the gross and the common in life. He h 

surrounded himself with the material suited to 
his taste, and he weaves from it his web of si- 


militude, and clothes his coming thoughts ina |) 


drapery which commends them powerfully to 
spirits like his own, though, in its beautiful 
simplicity, it may be less calculated than a 
coarser dress to arrest the eye of the undis- 
cerning. ‘There is nothing about him which 
does not thus add to the eilect he desires to 
produce. The warm benevolence of his na- 
ture, breaking out constantly in his sermons 
like an irrepressible impulse—-his severe stand. 
ard of the Christian character—his own preca- 
rious tenure of life, and, with its increasing 
weakness, his increasing ardour in the support 
of his peculiar tenets--the remarkalbe eleya- 
tion and breadth of his views upon other sub- 


jects, and, above all, his own high example in | 
the practice of religion—these are circumstan.) | 
ces, which, thrown as they always areinto the © 
scale of argument, plead powerfully with the | 


wavering mind for the truth and heavenly 
origin of his opinions. 


ly furnished for success. He would succeed, 
if Truth were not greater than Genius. He 
would, long ere this, have sown his native land, 
in all its extended breadth, with his opinions, 
had it been in human power to sow error, and 
give, itself, “the increase.” As itis, we know 


not who can hear him—listen to his lofty mo- re 


rality and see the gleam of his sublimed spirit 
through the frail body it inhabits—see him 
standing on the verge of eternity, where long 
sickness and a mind strong and thirsting after 
truth must almost have lifted the veil, and, with 
all the light it sheds upon him, still clinging to 
his belief—we say we know not who can sub- 
ject himself to all this, and not doubt his own 
senses, if he has not so read his Bible. For 
our own part, false and delusive as, in our 
humble judgment, we must believe his doc- 


trines to be, we never listen to the silvery tones yo 


of his voice, pleading eloquently against what 
we have been taught, and do believe, the truth, 
without a sinking of the heart, a shadow of 
misgiving in our trust which nothing but the 
radiant light of revelation could ever lift away. | 

We should like to say something of the cha- 
racter of Dr, Channing’s mind, but we are not 
adequate to the analysis, and we feel that it 
would be presumption in us to pronounce upon 
it except in the most general terms, It was 
remarked of Milton by one speaking of the ne- 
glect he experienced from his age, that “he 
strode so far in advance of other men as to dwarf 


We cannot picture to 7 
ourself a champion for a cause, more complete- | 
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‘mself by the distance.” We would say of 
a voles Fa that he has strode so far in ad- 
vance of humanity that he can turn and look, 
as from an eminence, upon the relative propor- 
tions of life, and judge truly of the relative 


‘ects not connected with his profession are pro- 
bably the greatest efforts the intellect of the 
time has produced. He has shown a broad, 
sping, universal power, which has marked 
him for the admiration of both hemispheres. 
Whatever he approaches, singularly enough, be 
‘tthe delicate spirit of Poetry, or the giant 
Demon of Glory, he holds the lamp of truth to 
it with an infallible closeness, and the beauties 
of the one and the deformities of the other 
shine out, equally, with a new and transparent 
distinctness. It is rarely in these days that a man 
can put away the blinding mist from his eyes 
and measure at a glance the objects which éime 
and interest so cover with misapprehension and 
falsehood. It needs an abstraction from the 
dizziness of life—a lift above the tumult and 
din of the dust and sympathising world, which 
only a gigantic mind, tempered by purity and 
study to its best strength, can attain, - We have 
little hesitation in saying that the eminent man 
of whom we have perhaps too freely spoken, is 
thus gifted and disciplined. In looking off 
upon the world from his elevated path, many 
things have met his eye in the wide view, of 
which, though they came not within the sphere 
of his own desire, others, less loftily placed 
than himself, would gladly know the magnitude, 
Without halting on his way, he has glanced 
around and measured their proportions, and, in 
the true spirit of the man in the parable who 
improved his ten talents, he has imparted the 
result to his fellow men. We owe him deeply 
for the gift. Without it we should not have 
forgotten him, for the benevolence and fervour 
with which he has “borne his faculties,” in 
the sacred office, have graven his name in the 
best affections of many a bosom. But as the 
Scholar and the Philosopher of a land hitherto 
taunted with its poverty of genius, the name of 
Channing will be writ in illuminated letters on 
our page in history, and read with gladness and 
admiration by those who come after us. 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE.—By Dean Swirt. 


I proceed to lay down several advantages, 
that do most assuredly attend a due improvement 
in the knowledge of ourselves. 

1, One great advantage is, that it tendeth very 
much to mortify and humble a man into a mo- 
dest and low opinion of himself. For let a man 
take a nice and curious inspection into all the 
several regions of the heart, and observe every 
thing irregular and amiss within him; for in- 

_ stance, how narrow and short-sighted a thing is 
| the understanding! upon how little reason do 
| we take up an opinion, and upon how much less 
do we lay it down again! how weak and false 
ground do we often walk upon, with the biggest 
confidence and assurance; and how tremulous 
and doubtful we are very often, where no doubt 
is to be made! again, how wild and impertinent, 
how busy and incoherent a thing is the imagina- 
tion, even in the best and wisest men; insomuch 
that every man may be said to be mad, but every 
an doth not show it. Then, as to the passions, 
ow noisy, how turbulent, and ho-v tumultuous 
they! how easily are they stirred and set 
-going; how eager and hot in the pursuit, and 
hat strange disorder and confusion do they 
hrow a man into, so that he can neither think, 
or speak, nor act, as he should do, while he is 
nder the dominion of any one of them. 
Thus, let every man look with a severe and 
mpartial eye into all the distinct regions of the 
eart; and, no doubt, several deformities and 
regularities that he never thought of, will open 
nd disclose themselves upon so near a view; 
nd rather make the man ashamed of himself, 
han proud. 


urselves, doth certainly secure us from the sly 


nd insinuating assaults of flattery. There is not 
a the world a baser, and more hateful thing, than 
attery. It proceedeth from so much falseness 
nd insincerity in the man that giveth it, and 
ften discovereth so much weakness and folly in 

e man that taketh it, that it is hard to tell 

hich of the two is most to be blamed. Every 
nan of common sense can demonstrate in spe- 
bulation, and may be fully convinced, that all 
the praises and commendations of the whole 
world can add no more to the real and intrinsic 
value of a man, than they can add to his stature. 
And yet, for all this, men of the best sense and 


cannot forbear thinking much better of them- 
selves, when they have the good fortune to be 
spoken well of by other persons. 
But the meaning of this absurd proceeding 
seemeth to be no other than this: There are 
few men that have so intimate an acquaintance 
with their own hearts, as to know their own real 
worth, and how to seta just rate upon them- 
selves; and therefore they do not know, but 
that he, who praises them most, may be most 
in the right of it. For, no doubt, ifa man were 
ignorant of the true value of a thing he loved 
as well as himself, he would measure the worth 
of it according to the esteem of him who biddeth 
most for it, rather than of him that biddeth less. 
Therefore, the most infallible way to disentan- 
gle a man from the snares of flattery, is to con- 
sult and study his own heart: for whoever does 
that well, will hardly be so absurd, as to take 
another man’s word, before his own sense and 
experience. 

3. Another advantage from this kind of study, 
is this, that it teacheth a man how to behave 
himself patiently, when he has the ill fortune to 
be censured and abused by other people. For 
aman who is thoroughly acquainted with his 
own heart, doth already know much more evil 
of himself than any body else can tell him; and 
when any one speaketh ill of him, he rather 
thanketh God, that he can say no worse. For 
could his enemy look into the dark and hidden 
recesses of the heart, he considereth what a 
number of impure thoughts he might there see 
brooding and hovering like a dark cloud upon 
the face of the soul; that there he might take a 
prospect of the fancy, and view it acting over 
the several scenes of pride, of ambition, of envy, 
of lust, and revenge; thatthere might tell how 
often a vicious inclination hath been restrained, 
for no other reason, but just to save the man’s 
credit or interest ig the world; and how many 
unbecoming ingredients have entered into the 
composition of his best actions. And now, what 
man in the whole world would be able to bear so 
severe a test, to have every thought and inward 
motion of the heart laid open and exposed to the 
view of his enemies? But, 

4. And lastly, another advantage of this kind 
is, that it maketh men less severe upon other 
people’s faults, and less busy and industrious in 
spreading them. Foraman employed at home, 
inspecting into his own failings, hath not leisure. 
enough to take notice of every little spot and 
blemish that lieth scattered upon others: or, if 
he cannot escape the sight of them, he always 
passes the most easy and favourable construction 
upon them. Thus, for instance, does the ill he 
knoweth of a man proceed from an unhappy 
temper and constitution of body? he then con- 
sidereth with himself, how hard a thing it is, 
not to be borne down with the current of the 
blood and spirits: and accordingly layeth some 
part of the blame upon the weakness of human 
nature, for he hath felt the force and rapidity of 
it within his own breast; though, perhaps, in 
another instance, he remembereth how it rageth 
and swelleth by opposition; and though it may 
be restrained, or diverted for a while, yet it can 
hardly ever be totally subdued. 


PAIN AND PLEASURE. 


Are Pleasure and Pain negative states of ex- 
istence? Does the one merely live by the 
courteous absence of the other/—Is being with 
both of them, a mere estate by sufferance? Or, 
are they cistinct presences that may oppose 
and contend with their individual influences? 
Do they array their forces against each other? 
Does Pain assemble his armies on the Plains of 
Life, and dispute the field with the forces of 
Pleasure. Marshalled on one side, do we be- 
hold Disease, Misfortune, Despair and Malig- 
nity; on the other, Animation, Hope, Enthusi- 
asm, Love and Confidence, leading their seve- 
ral battalions and mingling in the dust and con- 
fusion of battle; whilst victory, with the wing 


2. A due improvement in the knowledge of | of an eagle, hovers above the field, now bend- 


ing to the arms of one, now inspiring the for- 
ces of the other. If unendued with life, they 
are purely negative, as strongly contended,— 
what are we to consider that state of existence 
in which neither is felt? That dull, helpless, 
monotonous calm, where pain itself by destroy- 
ing the waveless surface of existence neces- 
sarily becomes and resolves itself into Pleasure. 
The worst dreams, says an Indian Philosopher, 
are those which are beheld when the eyes are 
open. If sleep, by leaving the senses no share 
in Pain or Pleasure, and bringing no dreams, 
but leaving the sleeper unaware of the lethean 
character of his torpor, brings pleasure, as a ne- 


piety, when they come down to the practice, 


cessary consequence of peace, what a long spell 


of enjoyment must be afforded to the way- 
worn and to-the weary, by Death.— Charles 
Gazette. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


From a late English Paper. 


 QUADRILLING. 

At the London Court of Requests, last week, 
Mr. Nicholas Tubbs appeared before the Com- 
missioners upon @ summons to show cause why 
he refused or neglected to pay the sum 1/. 17s. 
6d. being the alesse of an account alleged to 
be due from him to Miss Julia Slattery, of which 
account the following is a true copy, as it was 
handed into Court on behalf of the plaintiff.— 

‘*Mr. Tubbs toe Miss Slattery. 
1829 Jenwary toe Joon six munth 


in Strucshun toe Miss Tubbs 6 
Deduct cash and od thing 4 


Balance still doo 1 17 6 


The Court, taking the singular orthography 
of Miss Slattery’s account into its consideration, 
asked her what kind of “instruction” she had 
given Miss Tubbs? 

“ Oh dear!” said Miss Slattery— finishing 
instruction of course. I am peculiar sorry to say 
that Miss Tubbs’ education had been neglect- 
ed shameful through the perspicuity of her fa- 
ther, Mr. Tubbs here, and by her mama’s de- 
sire I gave her the co de grace.” 

The Court—That was finishing her with a 
venigonece ! You don’t mean to say you kill’d 

“ Heavens above! what an orrible idea!” 
shrieked Miss Slattery. “Me kill her! Ob 
oe: No indeed, I never gesticulated such a 
thing.” 

The Court—Then what did you mean, Ma- 
dam, by saying that you had given her the 
“ grace.” 

“ Why, of course, I gave her the grace,” re- 
plied, Miss Slattery. ‘ All the grace she has 
got from me, for Miss Tubbs, poor thing! had 
been so shamefully put about that she noo no- 
thing. But by my superior intuitions, and being 
herself extreme seditious in learning, she is 
now fit for any company, for I have gave her 
a grace in the bearing herself in the ke-drille ; 
(query, rong and in the resuscitation of 
her fingering ; and in”— 

The Court—Well, Mr. Tubbs, you hear 
what the lady says—and perhaps you under- 
stand her better than we do. What have you 
to say why we should not order you to pay her 
claim? 

Mr. Tubbs—Why, I’ve got to say as this: 
Who employed she to be meddling and making 
with my darter? 

Miss Slattery—Who employed me; I was 
not employed—I was engaged, Tubbs; and as 
I was engaged by your wife, who has more 
sense in her thumb-nail than you have in your 
whole body—Tubbs! 

Mr. Tubbs—Very good, and now, your 
Worships, I'll just take and tell you all about 
it. My wife says to me, Tubbs, says she, what 
do you think? I don’t know, says I. Why, 
says she, there’s a nice old lady up in Mrs. 
Davis’ two pair front, wot’s took a notion to 
our Bridget—that’s my darter, your Worships. 
Well, says I, and what of that? for I keeps a 
coal shed, your Worships, and does a trifle in 
salt fish and green grocery besides. Why 
says my wife, says she, you know, Tubbs, 
Bridget’s a big wench now; and if you'll let 
the old lady finish her up a bit in dancing and 
panny-forting, she'll take it out in coals and 
vedgytables; says my wife to me—just so. 
And with that, 1 says to my wife, says I, shut’ 
your potato trap, Mrs. ‘i'ubbs, says I, and you 
mind your business, and let Bridget mind the 
shop; for I'l have no such titbery humming and 

ivanting, I can and do assure you, Mrs. 
ubbs, says I. No, but Tubbs, says she— 
Don’t Tubbs me, says I; I'll have no more words 
about it—and with that I thought it were all 
dropped, till one morning as I were getting out 
of bed, I sees my wife’s pocket hanging out 
from under her end of the bolster, and out of 
the slit of the pocket this here note were stick- 
ing :—[Note handed into Court, and read by 
the clerk:] “ Miss J. Slattery’s compliments 
to Mrs. and Miss Tubbses, and requests the 
honour of their company to a quadrill party on 
Friday evening.” | 
Mr. Tubbs in continuation :—Blow me ; your 


Worsmips, if you might’nt have knocked me 
down with a feather, you might indeed. So I 
crumples up the note, and I drops it into m 
wife’s mouth—for she has got an ugly kna 
of sleeping with her mouth wide open, you’l 
understand; and I whips on my things, and 
down stairs I creeps, leaving her fast asleep 
with the note in her mouth, and off I goes to 
market to buy any green stuff, and six sacks 
of white-eye potatoes— 

Here the Court cut short Mr. Tubbs’ nar- 
rative by peremptorily ordering him to state 
why he objected to pay. | 

“ Why, because I laid a nembargo upon it !” 
replied Mr. Tubbs. “I sent her word, time after 
time, if she quadrilled my Bridget, I wouldn’t be 
answerable; I quarrelled with Mrs. Tubbs; and 
I were everlasting blowing up Bridget. But 
what can one do agen three women? It were 
all of no use; say what I could, my coals, cash 
and turnips, were clandestinated out of my 
house to pay for the quadrilling, and I verily 
believe they’d have drilled me into a quod, if I 
had not put a stop to it by packing Bridget off 
to her uncle’s at Northampton.” 

Evidence was then called to prove that he 
had repeatedly given Miss notice that he would 
not . answerable, and of course she was non- 
suited. 


THE FURLOUGH.—Awn ANECDOTE. 


Time was called—Boviana. 

In the autumn of 1825, some private affairs 
called me into the sister kingdom ; and as I did 
not travel, like Polyphemus, with my eye out, 
I gathered a few samples of Irish character, 
amongst which was the following incident. 

I was standing one morning at the window 
of “ mine inn,” when my attention was attract- 
ed by a scene that took place beneath. The 
Belfast coach was standing at the door, and on 
the roof in front, sat a solitary outside passen- 
ger, a fine young fellow in the uniform of the 
Connaught Rangers. Below, by the front 
wheel, stood an old woman, seemingly his mo- 
ther, a young man, and a younger woman, sis- 
ter or sweetheart; and they were all earnestly 
entreating the young soldier to descend from 
his seat on the coach. 

“ Come down wid ye, Thady”—the speaker 
was the old woman—* Come down now to your 
ould mother. Sure it’s flog ye they will, and 
ynp the flesh off the bones I give ye. Come 

own Thady, darlin!” 

“ It’s honour, mother,” was the short reply 
of the soldier; and with clenched hands and 
set teeth, he took a stiffer posture onthe coach. 

“ Thady, come down—come down now ye 
fool of the world—come along down wid ye!” 
The tone of the present appeal was more im- 
patient and peremptory than the last; and the 
answer was more promptly and sternly pro- 
nounced: “ It’s honour, brother!” and the body 


of the speaker rose more rigidly erect than 


ever on the roof. 

“OQ Thady, come down! sure it’s me, your 
own Kathleen, that bids ye. Come down, or 
ye'll break the heart of me, Thady, jewel; 
come down then!” The poor girl wrung her 
hands as she said it, and cast a look upward, 
that had a visible effect on the muscles of the 
soldier’s countenance. ‘There was more ten- 
derness in his tone, but it conveyed the same 
resolution as before. 

“ It’s honour, honour bright, Kathleen !” and, 
as if to defend himself from another glance, he 
fixed his look steadfastly in front, while the re- 
newed entreaties burst from all three in chorus, 
with the same answer. 

“Come down, honey !—Thady, ye 
fool, come down! hady, come down to 
me!” 

It’s honour, mother !—It’s honour brother! 
—Honour bright, my own Kathleen !” 

Although the poor fellow was a private, this 

appeal was so public, that I did not hesitate to 

o down and inquire into the particulars of the 

istress. It appeared that he had been home 
on furlough, to visit his family—and having ex- 
ceeded as he thought, the term of his leave, he 
was going to rejoin his regiment, and to under- 
go the penalty of his neglect. I asked him when 
the furlough expired. 

“ The first of March, your honour—bad luck 
to it of all the black days in the world—and 
here it is, come sudden on me, like a shot!” 


“ The first of March !—why, my good fellow, 
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you have a day to spare then—the first of 

March will not be here till to-morrow. It is 

ee Year, and February has twenty-nine 
ays.” . 

The soldier was thunder-struck.—* Twenty- 
nine days is it!—You’re sartin of that same!— 
Oh, Mother, Mother,—the divil fly away wid 
yere ould Almanack—a base cratur of a book, 
to be deceavin one, afther living so long in the 
family of us!” 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the 
roof of the coach, and throw up his cap with a 
loud hurrah!—His second, was to throw him- 
self into the arms of his Kathleen, and the 
third was to wring my hand off in acknow- 
ledgment. 

“It’s a happy man I am, your honour, for 
my word's saved, and all by, your honour’s 
means. Long life to your honour for the same! 
May ye live a long hundred—and leap years 
every one of them!” 


MARSHAL NEY. 


_ At the Battle of Borodino, or, as the French 
call it, of the Moskwa, the most sanguinary in 
modern times, the bravest of the brave surpass- 
ed himself, and nobly earned the princely title 
with which his imperial master rewarded him 
on the field. But the most valuable service he 
ever rendered France was in the deplorable 
retreat from Moscow. His station was in the 
rear---the post of danger and of honour---and 
he was the chief, if not (excepting Napoleon 
himself) the only, hope of the troops. In the 
story of the flight, for such it was, every thing 
is so wonderful that posterity would disbelieve 
the details if one contemporary voice had been 
raised against them. That with a handful of 
worn-out followers, destitute of every neces- 
sary, he should repel the assaults and arrest the 
rogress of untired, well-provided, and count- 
ess legions; that, while his heroic little band 
was daily diminished by hunger, cold, lassitude, 
he should yet bid defiance to the whole Russian 
host; in a word, that Ney’s desperate. valour 
should have secured the escape of any remnant 
of the grand army must ever comniand the as- 
tonishment ef the world. At one time, after 
leaving Krasnoi, the whole Russian army lay 
between him and Napoleon; but, though he 
had only three thousand men, he resolved to 
cut his way a the intervening legions. 
When summoned by Miloradovitch to capitu- 
late, ‘A marshal of France never surrenders!’ 
was his only reply, as he fearlessly led his dea 
voted companions against the destructive bat- 


-teries of the Losmine. He then made a circuit 


at midnight to the banks of the Dneiper, which 
he crossed on blocks of ice, in spite of all op- 
position, and, finally, with fifteen hundred men, 
joined the emperor, Well might Napoleon be 
unable to find language sufticient to express 
his admiration of the hero: ‘What a man! 
what a soldier! what a vigorous chief!’ While 
he still feared that the marshal had fallen into 
the hands of the Russians, he declared that he 
would willingly give three millions of francs 
for his ransom. His joy may well be conceiyv- 
ed when Ney returned and received his em- 
brace. The latter had soon afterwards the 
nearly undivided honour of saving the wreck 
of this once mighty host at the passage of the 
Berezina. The story of Waterloo need not be 
repeated here. We shall only observe that on 
no occasion did the bravest of the brave exhibit 
more impetuous though hopeless valour. Five 
horses were shot under him; his garments were 
pierced with balls; his whole person was dis- 
figured with blood and mud, yet he would have 
continued the contest on foot while life remain- 
ed, had he not been forced from the field by 
the dense and resistless columns of the fugitives. 
---Murray’s Family Library, 


ACTING AND PLOUGHING. 

A countryman knocked at the door of Mr. 
Finn’s residence, one morning, when that gen- 
tleman was manager of the Federal Street 
Theatre, and on his appearance, bawled out 
loud enough to have been heard a mile off— 
‘*| say, Mister, does Mr. Finn live here?” He 
immediately replied, “i am Mr. Finn—what 
do you want?”—* You Mr. Finn—O sniggers: 
—you Mr. Finn what plays Bob Logic? Give 
us your fist—I’m tarnation glad to see you. 
Do you know that I’ve been all over “town to 
find out where you live—down on the Long 
wharf, the Ferry ways, and away up South 
eend?” “Ts it posible?” quoth the actor. “Yes, 
it’s true | swow. They say you give twenty 


dollars a month wages in your consarn; now up 
in our part of the country I can’t get only five, 
and have to plough, and mow, and dig taters, 
and hoe corn, and such like, and do all the 
small chores besides. Look here, I’ve stub- 
bed off all my toe nails coming down to Boston. 
Now, if you want a good hand, we’ll strike a 
bargain right off, and you'll find me at this ere 
play acting business, Jim Slick.” ‘You have 
called on the wrong person,” rejoined Mr. F. 
who was anxious to be rid of his importunate 
visiter—*if you want an engagement you must 
apply to Farmer Kilner.” ‘*The deuce I must 
—why there now; I’ve been talking the mat- 
ter over with him three or four hours, and it’s 
no more use, than to talk to a stump—he told 
me I must come to you; now, Mister, let me 
have a chance at play acting on your stage; I 
only ax sixteen dollars and find my own tools, 


and by Hoky, 1’ll agree to do more work than | Buffon relates that a soldier at Pondicherry, 


any three men you can hire in the county.” 
Here the colloquy ended, and the actor found 
it necessary to drop the subject, and the coun- 
tryman went away swearing—“upon pints he 
never would offer to let himself again to a play 
actor.’’—-[.dmerican Commentator, 


ANECDOTE OF THE ‘ELEPHANT. 


The Elephant is a native of both Asia and 
Africa, the Asiatic being the largest, and its 
ivory most esteemed from being less subject to 
turn yellow. The manner of decoying and 
vatching Elephants, has been so often described 
as to be familar to every general reader. When 
tamed, he is thé most friendly and obedient of 
all animals, and is entirely attached to the per- 
son who takescare of him. He readily under- 
stands signs, and the sound of his master’s voice, 
and distinguishes the language of passion, com- 
mand, and satisfaction. He receives his orders 
with attention, and executes them with alacrity 
and prudence, easily learning to lower his bo- 
dy for the convenience of those who mount 
him. He caresses his friends with his trunk, 
which is at the sane time his chief weapon of 
defence, and the hand with which he performs 
all his feats of dexterity, and with which he 
conveys his food and drink to his mouth. With 
this organ he also assists those who are loading 
him. "They will frequently, on bemg teased 
with flies, walk up to a tree, break off a branch 
with their trunk, and rid themselves of their 
minute enemies. When yoked to a cart or 
wagon, they pull equally and cheerfully unless 
abused, or injudiciously chastised. A tame 
Elephant it is said will do more labour than six 
horses, and he requires a quantity of food in 
proportion. ‘They carry sacks, bundles, and 
even casks on their neck, back, or tusks, never 
losing or damaging anything committed to their 
care, and one traveller whom we have consult- 
ed, states that they will stand on the edge of a 
river, take bundles off their neck and tusks, 
and lay them carefully on any part of the boat 
desired, and try with their trunk whether they 
are properly situated, and ifthey be loaded with 
casks, they go in quest of stones to. prop them 
and prevent them from rolling. _ 

The Elephant is not ay the most tractable, 
but the most intelligent of animals, sensible of 
benefits and resentful of injuries, but is also 
endowed with a sense of glory. Diodorus Si- 
culus, and other historians, speak of them as 
having been trained for war in the Indian ar- 
mies which opposed Alexander the Great, and 
they have in many ages, and still are, we be- 
lieve, in Siam, used as executioners, trampling 
their victims under foot. The male is subject 
to more fierce passions than the female, and 
consequently the latter are preferred to ride 
upon. Their number is what the native prin- 
ces pride themselves upon, being extremely la- 
vish of expenditures upon their equipments; 
and it is a very common thing in the east to 
see silver gilt howdahs, or riding coaches, on 
their backs; one prince has the feicery of one 
richly ornamented with glass windows. 

In the memoirs of the French Academy we 
are told the following circumstance. A painter 
was desirous of drawing the Elephant in the 
Royal menagerie at Versailles, in an uncommon 
attitude, namely, that of holding his trunk rais- 
ed up in the air, with his mouth open. The 
painter’s boy, in order to keep the animal in 
this posture, threw fruit into his mouth; but as 
the lad frequently deceived him, and made only 
an offer of throwing him the fruit, he at last 
grew angry, and, as if he had known the paint- 


er’s intention of drawing his likeness was the 


cause of the affront, instead of revenging him- 
self on the lad, he turned his resentment on the 
master, and taking up a quantity of water in 
his trunk, threw it upon the paper on which the 
painter was drawing, and spoiled it. 

An Elephant at Adsmeer, which often pass- 
ed through the market, as he went by a cer- 
tain herb-woman, always received from her a 
mouthful of greens. At length he was seized 
by one of his periodical fits of rage, broke from 
his keeper, and running about the market, put 
the crowd in great consternation. Among 
others was this woman, who in her haste forgot 
a little child she had brought with her. The 
animal recollected the spot where his benefac- 
tress usually sat, and taking the infant up gent- 
ly with his trunk, removed it to a place of safety. 


who was accustomed whenever he received his 
portion of provisions, to convey a certain por- 
tion of it to one of these animals, having one 
day drank rat!vr too free! . and finding himself 
pursued by the gvard, w)- *cre going to take 
him to prison, refuge under the Elephant’s 
body, and fell asleey. sn vain did the guard 
try to force hiv: y from asylum, as the 
Elephant protect: him with his trunk. The 
next morning the soldier, recovering from his 
drunken fit, shuddered with horror to find him- 
self stretched under the belly of this huge mon- 
ster. The Elephant, which without doubt 
perceived the man’s embarrassment, caressed 
him with his trunk, in order to inspire him with 
courage, and make him understand that he 
might now depart in safety. 

In the wars of the east these beasis were 
cased in iron, and were sometimes employed in 
storming, or assisting the soldiers to ascend the 
walls of fortresses without £ ditch, and putting 
their heads against the gates to burst them 
open. To prevent their pressure, the gates 
have in many instances large iron nails, to 
counteract which the Elephants had iron plates 
on the front of their foreheads. 

. The speed of an Elephant exceeds that of 
thé swiftest horse. We remember about ten 
years since, seeing one on its way to cross the 
Delaware, running down Market street, fol- 
lowed by his keeper on horseback, but he left 
his’ pursuers far behind. Elephant paper is 
the appellation of the largest and thickest kind 
used for engravings, and since paper makers 
make Elephant paper, an editor may certainly 
be excused for writing, if not riding upon them. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


’ For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE FAIR. 
Being a description of the late grand exhibition at the 
_ Masonic Hall. 


BY A BACHELOR. 


The Fair that was held at the Hall— 
What. wonderful sights were there! 
To give an account of them all 

I hav’nt got time to spare; 

But this I very well know, 

Ever since that Fair I saw, 

My heart has been thumping so, 
That it feels quite bruised and raw. 
O! there was such dazzling light, 
From dozens of eyes combined, 
That it played the deuce with my sight, 
And now I’m almost blind. 

There was such a delightful show 

Of all that was rich and rare, 

As never, by eyes below, 

Before was seen at a fair. 

Such beautiful reticules, 

And flowers of every hue, 

Which Misses at boarding schools 
Had learned so well to do. 

Caps, and thread eases and fans, 

For baby and grown up belle, 

And all of the newest plans, 

Were offered there to sell; 
Pincushions, so soft and nice, 

That it seem’d almost a sin, 

When you looked at them once or twice, 
To spoil them, by sticking things in; 
Guard chains, of fine braiding made, 
To keep the watch in its fob, 
Screens, painted never to fade, 
With hearts that could never throb; 
Garters and guetres of taste, 

For maidens beset or forlorn, 

And such charming zones for the waist, 
As Venus, herself, might have worn; 
Gingerbread, jellies and tarts, 

That might have ae a saint, 


|spirit—who may tell the events of the fu- | 


Watch with cupids and doves, 
Old maids, and squelette, 
Pretty youths, gallanting their loves, 
Mock dandy and real dandyette. 


But the best of that beautiful show, 

Was to see all the ladies sit there, 

At tables, all ranged in a row, 

To dispose of themselves and their ware. 
Each table, *tis said, was set out 

To serve some benevolent scheme, 

And the venders, I hav’nt a doubt, 

Of gain for themselves did’nt dream, 
The Hottentot tribes to convert, 
This,lady was selling fine lace, 

And that, a coquette or a flirt, 

Rag babies to buy Caffires grace. 

One offered such sweet sugar plums, 

For the sake of the classical Greeks, 
Another, toy trumpets and drams, 

To christianize heathenish Creeks. 

The list of nice things to complete, 

@ hat were seen at that glorious fair, 
There was all that Epicures eat, 

And ladies and gentlemen wear; 

And then there were such starry eyes, 
To light up the magical hall, 

Belles, of each tint, shape and size, 

And beaux, short, middling and tall. 
There were flowers and flounces and curls, 
Stiff collars, bang ups, and neat tights, 
Some teeth, that might pass for pure pearls, 
And some, that were nothing but bites. 
Such jostling, to get through the crowd 
Of bonnets and huge bishops sleeves, 
Such titt’ring and leaching aloud, 

Such ‘‘ah’s! and O! would you believes!” 
Were never, I’m sure, seen or heard, 

So delightfully teasing as these; 

The wicked declared it absurd, 

The pious were pleased, you may swear, 
If a gentleman stopp’d but to try, 

How this or that trifle was sold, 

It was thought impolite not to buy, 

No matter what sum he was told. 

The plan was so very humane, 

And the girls and their goods were so nice, 
From who could refrain, 

If he should have to pay double price? 


The scheme of that Chesnut street Fair, 
Can never be praised to excess, 

And many fair maids who were there, 

The days it was held long may bless. 
*T'was a mart to buy husbands and beaux, 
With fashions, sweet smiles and false locks, 
Of hands and foul hearts to dispose, 

For houses, bank notes and = stocks, 
From bargains that traders there struck, 
Who knows what strange things may ensue? 
And some, who then blest their good luck, 
Those bargains hereafter may rue. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO GERALDINE. 

“Slumber lie soft on thy beautiful eyes,” 
Geraldine. Since my last, the season has 
changed—the sear and yellow leaf has fal- 
len from the dismantled tree, and the chill 
breezes of winter whisper through the for- | 
ests. A change has passed over the destiny 
of one, whom you have long loved—ay, the 
companion of your childish sports—the sister 
of your soul has stood before the altar, and 
become a bride. The gay dreams of her 
girlhood have settled down into the calm- 
ness of married life; and, though the glad- | 
ness of the festal season has not yet passed | 
away, a few years will elapse, and how | 
changed will that being be, who is now so | 
cheerful in her youth and beauty? It may 
be, that he who has stood up beside her, and 
sworn to foster and protect, may keep her 
like a dove to nestle in his bosom. It may 
be, that he will pour out all his soul in affec- 
tion before her—watch her every want, and 
anticipate her every wish ;—but perhaps it 
will be otherwise. The dream of affection, 
which has led to the recent union, may dis- 
solve with the flightof time. Happy as she 
now seems—pure of heart and cheerful of 


ture. Fondled in the lap, and warmed at 
the fire-side, of her parents—little does she 
reck of the shadows and tempests of this 
working-day world. Little does she know 

of the ills of poverty, of the horrors of want, | 
of the pangs of disease. The world may roll 


Smiles, to break gentlemen’s hearts, 
And whiskers, to make ladies faint; 


on, and give to her all sunshine—a cloud 
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| ness of friendship, will look upon her cold 


| spair, we snap the cords of our young affec- 


® weary months and years have passed into 
m the tomb of time, how the yearning heart 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


may lower with envious aspect over the 
sky of her destiny, and blast her prospects 
in the dust. It may be, Geraldine, that in 
the course of human events, that bright and 
beautiful creature shall beg from door to 
door. Changes more strange than this have 
taken place, and will continue to take 


place. 
He, who now presses her to his bosom 


with all the rapture of an ardent and de-} 


yoted husband, may pour down the curses 
of drunken revelry upon her shrinking head. 
Night after night, and bour after hour, may 
she sit by the dying embers of her desolate 
hearth, and wait in horrible suspense for 
the approach of his wandering footsteps. 
Then, those who take her to their bosoms 
now, and smile upon her with all the kind- 


and askance. The rose will fade‘away from 
her cheek, and the glad echo from her voice. 
Her very nature will be changed. Sad of 
heart, and broken down in spirit, her soul 
will linger in her body like a spark of light 
in the dying socket. God avert these hor- 
rible changes, Geraldine; but they are too 
often the fruits of matrimony—and espe- 


tially of that matrimony which is not based | 


alone on the purest affection. Few there 
are in this life, who are united to the being 
of their first passion. In early youth we 
variably form attachments of the most un- 
sophisticated and disinterested nature. The 


aeart is then uncorrupt and pure, and all its | 


warmth and energy are concentrated in 
that first idolatry. We then go into the 


world, and hold communion with man—/} 
take friends to our bosom, and are deceived. | 


Every day opens to us some new scene of 
heartlessness; and, from the coldness and 
guilt of others, the pristine purity of our 
own natures, is blotted and tarnished, Sus- 
picious thoughts of our first idol creep upon 
the mind as the several traits of character 
develope. We fear that all we have itma- 
gined so perfect and pure, has been but a 
dream of the imagination, and the heart turns 
back upon itself, sickening with the suspi- 
cion. We grow careless and cold, and begin 
to think that interest is more powerful than 
affection. In some fit of dulness and de- 


tion asunder, and wander away, nerving 
ourselves with false pride, to some new idol. 
It may be, that new excitements for ambi- 
tion deadens the memory of the lost and 
loved. We fancy we have been deceived, 
and vent our idle wrath upon the head of 
the unoffending victim. But oh! after many 


goes back to that early period, and lingers 
like the wounded bird, over the death-bed 
of its young! How the bitterness of thought 
will mingle in our reflections, as we pon- 
der upon early love and artless beauty, and 
drink into the soul the memories of the 
past. It will not be thus,.1 trust, with her 
who has lately become a bride. She has 
never bowed her heart at an idol shrine be- 
fore—she has never hung with delight upon 
the words of some fond wooer, who is now 
tossed upon the far off sea, or estranged from 
her by sudden anger. She has never loved 
before—has she, Géraldine? 

I have written carelessly and in haste, 
to-day, and have not space to say much that 
1 intended. You saw the angry letter of 


it .was a strange affair, was it not? | shall 
reply to it at length, when at leisure—and, 
in the mean time, trust the fair writer will 
suspend her judgment, touching my vanity 
or gallantry. 
‘You shall soon hear from me again, my 
gentle Geraldine. For the present, a fond 
farewell, HARo_p. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Fesruary 6, 1830. 
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NEW AGENTS. 

The following respectable and intelligent 
gentlemen have consented to act as agents 
for this publication, in the neighbourhoods 
of their several places of residence. Any 
names or monies that may be intrusted to 
them, will be promptly remitted to the pub- 
lisher. 

Isaac T. Hoprer,420 Pearl street, N. Y. 

C. T. Burnett, Skaneatales, N. Y. 

H. B. SHERMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 

Joun Russe tt, Hartford, Conn. 

W. Rosinson, Fincastle, Va. 

Isaac Piatt, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


A regular list of agents will be made out 
in the course of a fortnight, and published. 
In the mean time, however, we have fre- 
quent inquiries, as to whom the amount of 
subscription shall be paid. All monies due 
this establishment, either on by-gone sub- 
scriptions or advance payments, may be for- 
warded by mail, either to the editor or pub- 
lisher. 


i> For the better accommodation of the 
ladies, any business in relation to this esta- 
blishment, will be transacted as well at 744 
South Second street as at 36 Carter’s alley. 


This journal is now ready for delivery 
every Saturday morning. Should any of 
our patrons be neglected therefore, we will 
consider it a favour if they will give infor- 
mation of such neglect at this office. 


THE AGE. 
We were struck with the following pas- 
sage, from the pen of a modern writer. 


“We imagine, that the great difference, 


ours, consists in invention. It is a higher 
and more godlike quality of the mind, than 
is consistent with the effeminate and refin- 
ing spirit of our age. It requires close and 
patient thought, and that grasping breadth 
of imagination, which can take in the whole 
human heart, with its universe of feelings, 
at a glance, and sweep them, at once, into 
consistent form and beauty. We write a 
better style than the ancients— we condense 
more, we know more of the finishing pen- 
cil—but it is the superiority of the wren 
over the eagle—of flexibility and grace 
over power and majesty. Even Southe 
and Byron, who, as mere poets, have mono- 
polized all the passionate power of the age— 
what are they to Ford, and Kid, and Mars- 
ton, and, indeed, all the Shakspeare galaxy, 
for intensity and strength? The leading 
star of our time is yet to rise. We cannot 
conceive now of its magnitude, or its place 
—but it will come. The human heart is 
not exhausted of its depths, nor human life 
of variety and change: There is material 
enough, when the power to gather and 
mould it shall be found, and there is room 
enough in our unoccupied sky for a star’s 
distinct and shining revolution. When it 
does appear, it will probably be unlike any- 
thing we now know, for the stamp of all 
that pretends to high poetry about us is that 
of perfection in its own style. He who 


her, who scribbled over your pretty name— 


would polish Moore, or out-mistify the me- 


after all, between Shakspeare’s time and: 


taphysical poets, need not despair of “‘ add- 
ing perfume to the violet.” 

In our hemisphere, there is, indeed, am- 
ple cause'to hope, that in the literary firma- 
ment a star will rise to eclipse the feeble 
luminaries of the present day. Our authors 
are, indeed, meagre in mind, contrasted 
with those who have shed such glory upon 
English literature. True, as yet, we are 
comparatively a youthful people—our ener- 


| gies are not sufficiently developed. The 


race that has gone before us afforded seve- 
ral wonderfully gifted and masculine minds; 
but the wants and circumstances of our 
country changed the bent of their genius 
from literary pursuits to affairs of state and 
government. Hence it is, that the United 
States, thus far, have been more productive 
of able statesmen, than gifted poets or sub- 
tle philosophers. We are not sufficiently 
luxurious—in other words, the line between 
idleness and industry is not yet drawn with 
sufficient distinctness, to render works of 
mental licentiousness and relaxation sought 
after with such avidity here, as in Great 
Britain. Until that period arrives, men of 
genius or high literary attainments, will not 
pursue literature asa means either of power 
oremolument. Thus it is, we have no poets, 
historians, or novelists. We speak in a 
comparative sense. But, throwing national 
vanity aside, whose name among the Ame- 
rican poets of the present day, will go down 
with honour to posterity? Who among them 
will be as a prototype and model for future 
generations?—The time will doubtless ar- 
rive, when we shall be able to refer to our 
literary character as a people, without a 
blush. We have new evidences of this 
every day in the rapid march of science and 
the arts. But, as yet, there is a vacant place 
in the annals of the present century. Whose 
name shall fill it, the future alone will tell; 
and, whilst we do not wish to speak invidi- 
ously of the present race of writers, there is 
a goal yet to be won in the temple of fame, 
towhich we urge the ambitibn of all young 
or new aspirants. 

_ We have frequently been surprised at the 
scurrility and abuse which some of our 
|southern and western editors lavish upon 
each other. It is a matter of deep regret, 
that the respectability of the vocation should 
be so trifled with, and rendered degenerate. 
If one man is insulted by his fellow, there 
certainly are many private methods for ob- 
taining satisfaction, that might be resorted 
to in preference to a public denouncement. 
The case of Colonel Arnold, of Tennessee, 
which has made such a noise in the news- 
papers, is precisely in point. To publish a 
man a scoundrel and liar is no evidence of 


y| bravery, and thinking men are very apt to 


suppose an individual guilty of some out-. 
rage against the courtesies of life and the 
laws of society, who pursues such a course. 
We have alluded hastily to the subject, see- 


ing the following paragraph in the St. Louis 
Beacon. | 


* Foreman, the editor of Col. Strother’s 
Times, tells the public in the last number 
of that mirror of , that the editor of 
this paper “ has been arraigned at the bar 
of a high tribunal by [him] a respectable 

utor.” A fellow who stands convicted 
of having wilfully cuT THE CONDITION 
FROM A BOND, tocall himself a respectable 
man! The Lord deliver us from such re- 
spectability, we say. Really, this fellow 


—- 


advise him and his master, Strother, to set 
up an assurance office; and if they fail, we 
are convinced it will not be for the'want of 
capital.” 

How rude and ungentlemanly is the tone 
of this paragraph. It isa matter of exceed- 
ing regret, that men of so little discretion 


should rank among the editorial corps. 


The editors of the New York Courier and 
Inquirer appear to be in bad odour with 
their contemporaries. There is not a paper 
in that city, we believe, that holds any sym- 
pathy with them. Recently one of the pro- 
prietors, Mr. Webb, attempted to obtain the 
passage of a law, by which the publication 
of all the insolvent notices, should be con- 
fined to the Courier. The Senate, indeed; 
passed the bill, but it was lost in the House 
of Representatives. We are disposed to 
think, much of the obloquy which is lavish- 
ed upon this print, arises from jealousy. It 
has an immense subscription list, is ably 
conducted, and is the largest paper publish- 
ed in the United States. Noah, Lawson, 
and Webb are its principal editors, and its 
columns are well filled and ably managed. 
Through some heartless insinuations having 
been held out during the late political con- 
tests for Mayor, the working men, or a por- 
tion of them, have become hostile to this 
print, which, despite of all opposition, 
contrives to circulate largely, and exercise 
a strong influence in the democratic party. 
The greatest cause of injury which exists, 
in relation to the Courier, probably is, 
great carelessness in the packing depart- 
ment. One daily paper in this.city com- 
plains of not having received it for a fort- 
night, whilst another reiterates the charge 
a still greater degree. 

Pugnacious Editors—In another para- 
graph, we have alluded to the passions and 
propensities of some of our contemporaries, 
regretting that they should forego the cour- 
tesies one owes to the other, for the momen- 
tary gratification of political hostility, or 
excited passion. Our friend Rockwell, of 
the Providence Patriot, has very indeco- 
rously referred to a contemporary in the 
following terms:— | 

“ Another one—a blacksmith—makes us 


to be a coward. Now, nothing but a re- 
gard for the public welfare prevents us from. 
bribing a negro to cane this pereee, Be- 
cause, if he was dead he would engender 
such a train of loathsome odours, that the 
very heavens to which they ascended, would 
drop down piecemeal, and the whole earth 
would sicken and faint. We enjoin it upon 
him to live till the next comet comes along, 
and that can drag his carcase out of the 
smell of the universe, and throw his bones 
to the famishing dogs in the visions of in- 
famy. And the tear of joy will glimmer in 
the eyeless sockets of death, that he is rid- 
den of the job: And the hymn of thanks- 
giving will resound among the tombs, and 
in the catacombs, and the charnel houses, 
that they are delivered. of a plague and a 
pestilence. The thing, we hope, will live 
till then.” 


. The above portrait refets to no less cele- 
| brated a personage than Mr. Southworth, 


of-the Subaltern. Exceptions may be made 
to its tone for various reasons. Southworth 
is branded as a blacksmith, as if that circum- 
stance was a source of ignominy. A black- 
smith, provided he is a reputable citizen, 
has as many claims upon standing and rank 
as any other human being. The simple cir- 
cumstance of a man being a mechanic, in 


has the impudence of the devil. We would. 


these enlightened and liberal times, is not 
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a matter of reproach. Therefore,this taunt 
was ungenerous, if not weak, on the part of 
Rockwell. Southworth, however, is equally 
culpable in the manner of hisreply. Rage 
has regulated his pen instead of reason. He 
pronounces Rockwell a “poor: devil of a 
creature, graduated in a sewer”’—says “ his 
poetry is foul, full of brimstone and the itch; 
his grammar is filthy, and his garments are 
foul; his soul is absorbed in corruption—his 
origin is infamous, and he would not scruple 
to rob a hen-roost, were he certain of being 
secured from the cowhide or whipping- 
post.” 

This language is exceedingly scurrilous, 
and unworthy the intelligence from which 
it emanates. Mr. Rockwell, be he however 
distinct from the character of a gentleman, 
is unquestionably a person of considerable 
genius. Mr. Southworth isa writer of won- 
derful facility, possessed of considerable 
political information and bitterness of sa- 
tire. But his judgment is sadly at fault. His 
friendship and enmity are always carried 
to the extremest verge—and he says much 
when controverting the opinions of another, 
in which his heart holds no sympathy. A 
little moderation of temperament in these 
two editors, would unquestionably be bene- 
ficial to the public and their readers. 


The engraving which accompanies the 
present number, is that of an ancient English 
Mansion House. There is an old tradition 
connected with this building—a brief ac- 
count of which, may serve to impart some 
interest to the print. The family of the 
Copleys is one of the most ancient and re- 
putable in the annals of Great Britain. In 
the latter portion of the 16th century, the 
only daughter of Sir George Copley sud- 
denly disappeared from her father’s man- 
sion, and despite of the most anxious solici- 
tude and constant exertions, no tidings were 
heard of her for a twelvemonth after her 
diappearance. At the expiration of that 
time, the afflicted father received a letter 
from an anonymous hand, in which the wri- 
ter stated his knowledge of the place where 
the young lady was secreted—but previous 
to divulging it, sought a pledge of forgive- 
ness from the father, both to the young lady 
and her husband, without disclosing either 
the name or rank of the latter. After much 
consideration, the pledge was made—the 
lady returned to her father’s house, produc- 
ing as her husband the only son of her 
sire’s bitterest foe, and hereditary enemy. 
The rage of the parent was unbounded, and 
in the frenzy of his passion, he struck his 
son-in-law to the earth. A violent struggle 
ensued, in which Sir George Copley lost 
his life. His daughter never recovered from 
the shock of this event, but speedily follow- 
ed her father to the grave. For many years 
after, the celebrated mansion of the Cop- 
leys was neglected, but during the last few 
years, it has again been occupied, and is 
now one of the most delightful retreats in 
Yorkshire. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
Salathiel.—The following is the conclud- 
ing paragraph of a‘well written, but pas- 
sionless, review of Salathiel, published in 
the December number of the Boston Month- 

ly Magazine. | 


“On the whole, Salathiel is full of scho- 
larsbip, of classical taste, a perfect power of 


expression, vigorous intellect, and still 
more of poetical and dramatic genius; but 
above all ofa stately ostentation, and a dis- 
position to carry anything to excess, at the 
expense of nature and truth, for the sake of 
effect. Among the characters, as in ancient 
Athens, there are more gods'than men—a 
group of statues something larger than life, 
and still farther exaggerated into impres- 
siveness, like wax figures ina glass gallery, 
by the medium of a magnifying and colour- 
ed style. Throughout the book, there is 
no self-denial of the author; no keeping 
himself in the back ground. We imagine 
him looking over us from beginning to end, 
to enjoy our surprise, admiration, wonder 
and alarm. We are diverted from the exhi- 
bition to the show-man, at best, and proba- 
bly irritated with his interference, and dis- 
gusted with his vanity.” 


~ Bryant.—Such unqualified admiration has 

been expressed in reference to the follow- 
ing delightful little poem, by Bryant, that 
we have been induced to find a niche for it 
in our columns. It is headed— 


TO THE EVENING WIND. 
Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow— 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sca! 
Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 
Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight: 
Go forth into the gathering shade—go forth, 
God's blessing breathed upon the fainting earth! 
Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest, 
Curl the still waters bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest— 
Summoning from the innumerable boughs, 
The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast ; 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And twixt the o’ershadowing branches and the grass. 


The faint old man shall lean his silver head 

To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, * 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows morc deep ; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 

Shall joy to listen*to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


The Yankee, formerly a weekly, and re- 
cently a monthly publication, under the 
editorial auspices of John Neal, has been 
merged in the Ladies’ Magazine, which is 
published at Boston, and edited by Mrs. 
Hale: If Neal isin nowise connected with 
the amalgamated work, it will no doubt do 
well; but if he is, the lady editor will find 
she has been tying a weight of lead to her 
publication, which will sink them both to- 
gether. 


James G. Brooks, Esq. has retired from 
the editorial desk of the New York Courier. 
He is about to connect himself with the 
Daily Sentinel, a new paper, proposals for 
which have just been issued. Mr. Brooks 


tainments. We wish him success. 


Our friend Garrison has the following 
pointed paragraph. 


* A head waiter, in one of the Inns in 
England, lately died, according to the ver- 
dict of a jury, in consequence of a wound 
in the thigh from the accidental breaking of 
the neck of a bottle in drawing a cork. This 


is not the first time that the bottle has de- 
stroyed human life.” 


The Edgeville Hive has changed its form, 
and is now published as a quarto sheet. The 


editor’s address to the public is seven co- 


is a fine poet, and a gentleman of high at- | 


lumns long, and is well written. The fol- 
lowing paragraph will evidence its tone and 
temper :— 

“‘He who has the control of the press 
could not more usefully exert his influence, 
than by inducing the people to draw from 
their own resources—or, in other words, to 
think with their own minds—as such a capa- 
city of the popular mind constitutes the 
only lasting foundation for republican free- 
dom. It is humiliating to witness with what 
blind, herdlike obsequiousness, multitudes 
of rational beings have followed their de- 
magogues in the different departments of 
society, who are often as infamous as the 
are influential—the blind leaders of the blind. 
Alexander, misnamed the great, before 
whose sceptre ihe world trembled, was a 
sot and a murderer—yea, the ungrateful mur- 
derer of his best friend—and the conqueror 
of the world was conquered by his own 
brutal debaucheries! Anthony gave up the 
contest for empire in the arms of a royal 
courtezan; and even the mighty Cesar, who 
could boldly cross the Rubicon to invade 
the liberties of his country, spell-bound to 
the same fascinating mistress, could not 
without a struggle, exchange a servitude to 
pleasure for the empire of the world!” 


The Western Sentinel is the title of a new 
weekly paper attempted at Mansfield, Rich- 
land county, Ohio. It is published by Josiah 
F. Reed. | 

The Virginia Patriot is the title of ano- 
ther attempted at Fincastle, Va. It has a 
neat appearance. 


Correspondents shall be attended to forth- 
with. Several pamphlets lie upon our table, 
which shall meet with early attention. Com- 
munications intended for this paper, may be 
sent through the Post-office. 

We have reason to believe that the fourth 
number was accidently omitted to be sent 
to a few of our country subscribers. Any 
of these, when remitting the amount of sub- 
scription, will please mention it, in case 
they have not received the above number, 
and it shall immediately be forwarded. 


SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


We understand that on January 1, 1829, there 
were in the Penitentiary, in this city, 556 convicts, 
and during the year, 231 more were admitted; of 
these, 530 left the prison--221 by the expiration of 
their sentence, 34 died, 3 eseaped, and SEVENTY- 
TWO were parponep. Of the latter 38 had been 
convicted for larceny, 11 for forgery and passing 
forged paper, and SIX for muRDER in the secon 
degree. There are now in prison 477, of whom 60 
are females. 

Proposals have been issued for publishing a news- 
paper in Woodstock, Vt. to be called ‘* The Horn 
of the Green Mountains.” Is it ahorn for hooking, 
or a horn for blowing? 

U. 8. Court and Court Room.—At the dinner 


given to Judge Baldwin at Pittsburgh, as he was! 


about to leave it to commence his duties at Wash- 
ington, the following was given among other toasts: — 
«The Supreme Court of the United States—Al- 
though it sits in the darkest room of the Capitol, the 
Hall is illuminated with the purest moral light.” 

A grand masquerade was advertised to take place 
at Charleston, 8. C. on the 26th inst. 

It is stated in the Journal of Commerce, that the 
New York Observer has 6,000, the National Preach- 
er 10,000, and the Christian Advocate 25,000 sub- 
seri 

An immense and massive iron chain, with links 
nearly two feet long, was landed at one of our 
wharves last week. It was stretched across the 
wharves during the late war, to prevent British 


j cruisers from entering the harbour of New York. 


It was bought by one of our merchants, we presume, 
for old iron, and formed the entire freight of a good 
sized schooner.—JWV. Y. paper. 

A fire occurred in Pottsville on Thursday last. 
A house recently erected by Benj. Potts, opposite 
the post-office, was nearly destroyed. 

A HARDENED VILLAIN.—A mouse—says a corre- 
spondent—who has gnawed my candles and escaped 
the trap, ever since the first of November, was this 
morning found frozen to death in the pantry. 

The Sunday School Magazine, for February, con- 
tains its variety of religious and appropriate 
matter. 

- The Charleston Cougier, speaking of some transit 


instruments in that city, asks, with some point, how 


long the United States is to be indebted to foreign 
Almanacs, and to the private enterprise of one or two 
of her citizens, for the nece astronomical infor- 
mation to sail her own Navy? 
The Portsmouth (Ohio) Times of the 21st inst, 
says:—We expect in 1836, if we should live solo 
to see gentlemen and ladies who had breakfasted in 
Baltimore, on the same day at evening, snugly sip- 
ing their tea in the cabin of a steam-boat on the 
hio river. 


North Carolina. 
Great Fire at New Ornteans.—The New Or- 


Press and Cotton Warehouse of Messrs. N. & B. 
Hart, were destroyed by fire on the evening of the 
12th of January. “The buildings extended about 300 
on Camp and Charles street ‘and 200 feet on Com- 
mon and Gravier streets, and were filled with cotton 
to the height of 8 or 9 tier. Whole loss estimated 
at $300,000 dollars. 

Letters from Leghorn, state that as early as the 
20th November, the inhabitants who had ice houses 
were then filling them. Such had been the severity 


frozen to death. The weather began to moderate 
on the 22nd of November. 
At a late sitting of the Society for the encourage- 


francs was awarded toa Mr. Coffin, of New York, 
for a machine to remove fur from skins employed in 
making hats. By this machine, fow workmen are 
able, in four hours, to do the work of twenty-five, 
according to the old process. 

Gastronomic Joxe.—A loin of mutton was on 
the table, and a gentleman took the carving knife in 
hand. ‘‘ Shall I cut it saddle-wise?” said he—** You 
had better cut it bridle-wise,”’ said his friend, ‘‘ for 
then we shall stand a better chance of getting a bit 
in our mouths!” 

The editor of the Banner of the Constitution enti- 
tles the bill reported in Congress by the Committee 
of Manufactures, ‘‘ An Act for the annihilation of 
Commerce.” 


during the last year were $26,466.—$14,981 were 
in the support of our prisons. —The Coun- 
ty 


ceived $156,072. 


Satem, January 28.—We understand that the 
Stockholders of the Exchange Bank yesterday voted, 
to settle their concerns, and dissolve the corporation. 

One of the most virulent and deadly poisons, the 


the plant. entleman has 


An ingenious medical 

on,’ which he presumes was originally written 
henebon, and by which Shakspeare describes the 
King of Denmark to have been poisoned, was no 
‘other than the essential oil of tobacco. 


An edition of Mr. Ord’s Biography of Wilson, 
the ornithologist, has been printed in octavo, which 
puts this interesting work within the means of all 
readers. 


Messrs. Black, Young & Young, of London, 
have announced a collection of the Greek classics, 
printed in duodecimo on fine wove paper, with pre- 
faces and notes, by Professor Bekker, of Berlin, who 
has secured the co-operation of a number of distin- 
guished scholars. 

Extensive preparations are ‘‘ being made” at New 
York for the bachelor’s ball, which is to take place 
in that city, in the course ofa fortnight. The tick- 
ets of admission have been 
and ornamented around the edges with gold. 


yesterday morning, a piece of cane, on one end of 
which, a heavy leaden ball was found, to the other 
end was attached a strong cord, which twisted round 
the hand would enable any person who chose to use 
it, to strike with great force. It is evidently intend- 
ed for the perpetration of outrage.—WV. Y. Courier. 

There are eight public schools in Lynn, Num- 
ber of scholars 1282, Expense $2761. 

A blacksmith in England advertises, ‘‘thht he 
irons wheels and steals axes.” - 


SELECTIONS. 


A WINTER’S NIGHT. 
BY P. B. SHELLEY. 


How beautiful this night! The balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs bring in evening’s car, 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 

That ee this moveless scene. Heaven’s ebon 
vault, 

Studded with stars unutterably bright, 

Through whichthe moon’s unclouded grandeur rolls, 
Seems like a canopy which Love hath spread 

To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills, 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow; 

Yon darkest walls, whence icicles depend 

So stainless that their white and glittering 

Tinge not the moon’s pure beam; yon castled steep, 
Whose banner hangeth o’er the time worn tower 
So idly, that wrapt Fancy deemeth it 

A métaphor of Pea form a scene 

Where musing Solitude might love to lift 

Her soul above this sphere of earthliness; 


Where silence undisturbed might watch alone 
So cold, so bright, so still. 


leans Mercantile Advertiser mentions that the Horse | q 


of the cold, that several poor persons had been found _ 


ment of National « poapag Fg Paris, a prize of 1,000 | 


oil of tobacco, is obtained by distilling the leaves of [| 


suggested as very probable, the idea that the ‘cursed [y 
heben 


rfumed, enamelled 


In the pocket of a man, arrested for stealing a coat | 


The President of the United States has recognized ; i 
Jean Portueat Catnorpa, Esq. as vice Consal of 
Portugal, for the port of Wilmington, in the state of [79 p 


The expenses of the Courts held in Philadelphis |) 


reasurer paid during the year $156,696, and re- 1 , 
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A FRAGMENT. 

.—_——She was yet young; her seventeenth 
year had scarcely passed by; and though the 
attentions of some flattered her, as she respect- 
ed their talents or admired their forms, yet it 
was long before she really felt that absorbing 
passion which we call love. She had, however, 
been visited with strange emotions since the 
first appearance of Edward; and when she re- 
membered the expression of his eye, and the 
pleasing tone of his voice, she felt an exhilarat- 
ing and indescribable sensation, such as youth 
loves to experience, and old age to recollect. 
She would not admit even to her own pure bo- 
som that he was more to her than any hand- 
some young man would be; but some how or 
other, when he entered the room in which she 
was, her cheek assumed a more rosy hue, and 
the fine flashing spirit that shone in her eye 
grew more sparkling and more beautiful still. 
The very attempts she sometimes made to con- 
ceal it, betrayed her secret; and it was easy for 
any observer to perceive that Edward was 
very often the subject of her thoughts—that 
her young affections were already beginning to 
cling to his manly form, and that her enthusias- 
tic spirit was at last bound in those chains 
which give to slavery a greater pleasure than 
even freedom can boast. 

It was a stormy winter night; the wind was 
heard whistling around the house—the hail 
often beat furiously against the windows, and 
the tempest without was raging with all those 
tumultuous sounds which give such a pleasing 
yalue to the warm shelter of a happy home. 
Caroline had retired to rest late in the evening, 
ind the “balmy sleep” that lights only “ on 
ids unsullied with a tear,” soon found a resting 
place on liers. Her fancy freed from every 
care soon began to soar through the gay re- 
gions of imagination, and we must not be 


§ iurprised to hear, that it flew with instinctive 


tffection to hover around the form of Edward. 
t had not long, however, ranged in the novel- 
ty of its liberty, when her dreams became 
‘roubled. Confused ideas of storm and death 
passed through her brain—a heavy hand seem- 
od to press upon her breast. She thought she 
was standing upon a high eminence, amidst 
rocks and craggy mountains, when the whole 
great mass tumbled with a tremendous crash 
into ruins, and in the effort to save herself, she 
awoke. | 

For an instant she thought her dream con- 
tinued. A strange tumult roared around the 
house. The room was filled with smoke, and 
a light gleam shone under her door. It was 
not till she distinctly heard the crackling of 
burning timbers, and the roar of flames, that 
the dreadful truth burst upon her mind—She 
sprang from her bed—hastily and tremblingly 
put ona few clothes—and with a determination 
to rush out, opened the door. The light and 
heat that now burst upon her were so great 
that she was compelled to retreat to the farther 
comer of the room; and the sight that met her 
view almost distracted her. The beautiful 
arched ceiling and carved walls of her father’s 
house were reddening and crackling in the fu- 
rious blaze—the floor was burnt through—the 
whole room seemed entirely surrounded with 
flames—timbers fell crashing into the rooms 
below; and sometimes a gust of wind would 
bear towards her thick volumes of smoke, that 
rolled like huge waves, wrapping every thing— 
the very flames—in their dark tolds. 

The frantic girl found it necessary to close 
the door to preserve her from being scorched 
to death. Withsome difficulty she accomplish- 
ed this; and her next step was to open the win- 
dow. Here she paused in mute astonishment 
at the sublime sight. Thousands of people 
were standing below; on whose forms the light 
of the burning house fell so distinctly, that she 
could perceive the men engaged with the en- 


= gines; some with trumpets, shouting commands 


to their companions—others busily employed 
in carrying out the furniture; and many stand- 
ing in inactive silence, watching the progress 
of the flames. She shrieked with all her might; 
but what is a woman’s shriek amidst the min- 
gled tumult of shouting men, crushing timbers, 
and roaring fire? She could hardly hear her- 
self. The room was heated; the door seemed 
fast burning away.—She screamed until her 


voice was choked in convulsive efforts, and yet: 


she was unheard. The engines played briskly, 


voice. She almost sickened with anxiety. 
She looked upon the multitude who stood be- 
neath. Immediately around the house, they 
were in bright light. The fire flung its lurid 
glare over the collected crowd, until far away 
the end was indistinct in the shadows of night, 
and ane was observable but a dark mass 
that heaved like the billows of astormy ocean. 

Her voice had now become so hoarse, that 
she could scarcely speak, but one idea glanced 
through her mind by which she might catch 
the attention of those beneath. She ran to 
her bed—with the strength of despair she drag- 
ged it to the window, and pressed it through 
the unyielding aperture. A cry arose as it 
darkened the light. Many thought it was a 
part of the wall tumbling from its height; but 
it fell harmless, and as it reached the ground, 
every eye was turned to the spot whence it 
came—the door of the room burst through at 
the instant—and Caroline stood lifted high 
amidst desolation. The blaze shone brightly 
upon her white garments, and many imagined 
that she was actually in the midst of the flames; 
a buzz of horror murmured beneath—a bustle 
ran through the mighty mass—exclamations of 
dismay broke from every lip—and every one 
was anxious to preserve her. Ladders were 
instantly raised—one seemed ready to rescue 
her, and she prepared to descend, when, with 
a cry of anguish, she perceived it was too short. 
The heat of the room became agonizing—the 
flames were fast proceeding towards her room 
—every hope was banished from her bosom— 
her cry grew wild—her senses began to forsake 
her—the dreadful prospect of burning to death 
—of a wrapped in the fierce bosom of the 
blaze! It was too much; any thing but that! 
She sprang upon the threshold of the window, 
with the desperate intention of springing from 
the dizzy height. Her hands were raised— 
her white robe streamed in the wind—already 
was her foot flung back, and her position an- 


nounced that she was preparing to go, when 


her quick ear caught the bustle, the creaking 
as of a hasty step on the burning floor—it was 
a ray of hope piercing into the darkness of de- 
spair, and she paused to look! 
a man blackened and scorched, appeared, al- 
most enveloped in smoke and fire.—Springin 
across a frightful chasm in the floor, he seize 
a blanket, wrapped her in its folds, and darted 
again like lightning through the crackling fire. 
—A loud shout from the crowd who saw her 
disappear in his arm told their interest; the 
flames were seen curling around the very spot 
where a moment ago the lovely girl had stood 
—a death-like stillness pervaded the scene with- 
out—except as they saw a figure with some- 
thing in its arms pass a window one story lower 
than the chamber of Caroline—then indeed a 
tumultuous exclamation arose; but it was anxi- 
ous, doubtful, and soon hushed down, and all 
again was still. Every eye was turned on the 
door—every bosom beat with hope and fear— 
an instant elapsed—a brick fell—another—and 
several more—and a large piece of flaming tim- 
ber came crashing to the ground. Hope al- 
most vanished for those within, for the greater 
part of the chimney thundered from the top, 
the whole building tottered and shook, and 
seemed gradually sinking into ruin, when he 
appeared at the door, staggering, and blacken- 
ed, yet holding in his arms the being he had 

reserved. ith one convulsive spring he 
eaped from the floor—a single moment of si- 
lence followed—and the next—the thundering 
noise of the building that crashed amidst fire 
and smoke to the ground was almost lost in-the 
long shout that rung onthe rent air of that 
night, and seemed to shake the earth to the 
very centre. 

So mighty was the acclamation, that it awak- 
ened the suspended senses of Caroline. She 
started from the arms of her deliverer, and was 
darting wildly away, when his features arrest- 
ed her attention. She fixed her gaze upon him, 
and stood a moment with delirium in every ac- 
tion. Her silence was broken by his voice, 
“Caroline.” At the sound, the fierce phrenzy 
of her looks abated, her eyes softened and filled 
with tears—she gave a faint shriek—the name 


of “ Edward” burst from her quivering lips— 
and she sank overwhelmed on his bosom! 


Coercion, though it may form habits, never 
forms principles—the only security for their 


and they alone would have drowned her feeble 


permanency.— Taylor, Bishop of Ongar. 


The figure of 


—=— 
THE DUEL. 

At the commencement of the last war, a 
yung man, a native of Vermont, who had gra- 
duated at one of our universities, possessing 
abilities rather above the common order, al- 
though diffident and retiring in his manners, 
and being without employment, resolved to 
join the army in defence of his country. He 
was of a respectable family; and had acquired 
a large circle of friends, by whose instrumen- 
tality he obtained a commission. During his 
leisure hours, he indulged in field sports; and 
was known to be the dest shot in the neighbour- 
hood. He had often, however, expressed his 
abhorrence of duelling, and no one supposed 
his opinions arose from cowardice, but from 
his ideas of justice, and moral obligation. Soon 
after he received his commission, the corps to 
which he was. attached was ordered to our 
northern frontier, and by application to his du- 
ties, he soon made himself respected as an of- 
ficer and a gentleman. Owing to his natural 
reserve and religious disposition, he did not 
mingle with his brother officers so often as they 
wished, and from some harmless jests, at first, 
which were received with indifference on his 
part, they were emboldened to insolence, in- 
somuch that after some time he became the 
butt of his fellows. Nevertheless, he had ob- 
tained the friendship of many of the officers, 
especially the surgeon of the regiment, whom 
he highly esteemed. 

This surgeon, who had remarked with some 
degree of interest the insults which his friend 
had received, and passed unnoticed, spoke to 
him respecting his forbearance, and observed 
to him that as an officer, if he persisted in that 
kind of conduct, he would be considered unfit 
for the station he held; besides making him- 
self the jest and laughing stock of both officers 
and men. On which he observed to the sur- 
geon, that he should conduct as became a man 
on all occasions. He soon found, however, 
that the friendship of him he most esteemed 
began to subside, the insults of the officers to 
increase, and that he must throw up his com- 
mission, or be branded with the name of cow- 
ard, if he remained in the service. At the next 
convivial meeting, at which nearly all the offi- 
cers were present, after the repast, the con- 
versation naturally led to those topics, on which 
military men are most inclined to converse. 
The observations became pointed and person- 
al, and of their motive no one could doubt. 
The most conspicuous in his insults, was a young 
ensign, who was reprimanded by our hero in 
such severe terms, that he took offence, and 
sent him a challenge without leaving the table. 
Whereupon his friend, the surgeon, told him 
there was no alternative but to accept, and of- 
fered his services as a second. He did so---the 
arrangements were made on the spot, to meet 
the following morning. 

When the parties arrived on the ground, it 
was decided that they should fire together. 
At the first fire, Lieut. G. fired in the air, and 
the ball of his antagonist passed him harmless, 
The ensign insisted upon a second trial, to which 
Lieut. G. did not object; which terminated as 
the first, excepting a slight flesh wound receiv- 
ed by Lieut. G. The ensign, still not being 
satisfied, demanded one trial more; on which 
Lieut. G. whose patience was nearly exhausted, 
consented, and observed to the parties, that he 
had fulfilled the laws of honour to the letter, 
and respect for himself would not allow further 
forbearance; then turning to Ensign L. said to 
him, “I never yet have missed my mark---your 
time has come.” They fired---the ball of Lieut. 
G. pierced the heart of his opponent, and he 
never breathed more. The surviver, with his 
friend the surgeon, returned to the messroom, 
where all the officers of the regiment were as- 
sembled waiting the result, and walking up to 
the table, without a word from the party, wrote 
a challenge directed to any officer in the regi- 
ment, from the colonel to the lowest in com- 
mission, and placed it before them.---There 
was a silent, solemn pause for some minutes, 
No one dared to accept it; on which Lieut. G. 
drew his commission from his pocket, tore it 
in pieces, which he threw on the table, and 
left the service of his country, and the company 
of those who could not estimate the character 
or feelings of an honourabf man, 


PAULINE BUONAPARTE. 

The second of Napcleon’s sisters, Maria Pau 
line, drew her birth at the same place as the 
rest, Sept. 20, 1780, 

Pauline was but a child (in her thirteenth 
year) when the Buonapartes first settled in 


Marseilles; but when the success of her bro- 
ther drew the family to the capital, she was 
blooming in all the pride of womanhood,’ As 
her personal charms were of a superior order, 
she had many offersof marriage. The preference 
was given to the infamous Freron; and the 
union was about to be celebrated; when who 
should arrive but a wife of that revolutionary 
ruffian, a woman whom he had abandoned, and 
whom he doubtless repented not having silenced 
by the guillotine, as he silenced some thousand 
others in his time, This was awkward enough; 
but she had soon a husband provided her in 
General Leclerc, whom, however, she cordially 
hated, She refused to accompany him in an 
expedition to St. Domingo, when, by the com- 
mand of her brother, she was forcibly carried 
on board, and thus compelled to go. To her 
great joy, he fell a victim to the climate, and 
the beautiful widow returned to the dissipations 
of Paris. Her conduct, in fact, was so loose, 
that, in the hope of her reformation, Napoleon 
procured her another husband, Prince Camillo 
de Borghese, a Roman noble. But this expe- 
dient had no good effect; she continued dissi- 
pated and worthless as ever, 


The hotel which Pauline inhabited in Paris, 


was capacious enough for her real wants, but ® 


not for her inclinations. She learned that the 
apartments of the adjoining house were exact- 
ly on a level with her own, and requested the 
proprietor either to sell her the whole or let 
her a part of it. She even offered a sum far 
beyond its actual value. As his circumstances 
were easy, and as he was attached to a resi- 
dence in which his life had been passed, he re- 
fused. The subject was dropped, but not for- 
gotten by her. The first time he went into 
the country, she caused a communication to be 
opened between the first floors of the two 
houses; piled the old gentleman’s furniture on 
the stairs, laid on an arm chair the address of 
her notary, carefully closed every communica- 
tion with the rest of the house, and took pos- 
session of her new apartments. On his return 
the owner was not a little surprised to find him- 
self thus forcibly dispossessed of his own house. 
In a fury he resolved to try what justice he 
could obtain from the laws, but the lawyers 
hinted to him, that to commence proceedings 
against the sister of the Emperor, would be 
highly imprudent. After some reflection, 
he concurred in their opinion, waited on the 
notary, received a sum with which he had rea- 
son to be satisfied, and signed the contract of 
sale, 


During Napoleon’s residence in Elba Pau- 
line visited him, and became his most ready 
and useful instrument in the accomplishment 
of the designs he had formed. She it was who 
waited on some of the most active agents, and 
concerted with them the leading events which 
followed. She exhibited more attachment to 
her fallen brother than she had ever done in 
his most prosperous state. She returned him 
a magnificent chain of diamonds with which he 
had presented her when the wealth of Europe 
was within his grasp; she insisted on his accept- 
ing her most costly ornaments, to defray some 
of the expenses attending his rash enterprise; 
and even after his exile to St. Helena, she con- 
tinued to send him proofs of her affection. 
This is the more creditable to her, when con- 
trasted with the selfish indifference exhibited 
towards the fallen chief by others of his rela- 
tives, who were much better able to serve 
him. 


Madame Borghese detests her present hus- 
band as much as the first; indeed she could 
never love the man whom she was required to 
obey. She is, however, as cordially execrated 
in return. She occupies one wing of his palace 
at Rome; the greater part of his time is passed 
at Florence, and he has caused all communi- 
cation between the two sides of the palace to 
be closed, that he may not be cursed with the 
sight of his wife when he visits the Eternal 
City. Still she is not unnoticed by the fashion- 
able society of the place. Her vivacity, her 
manners, her rank, and above all, the friendship 
of the late Pope, have apparently destroyed 
all remembrance of her former irregularities, 
especially in a country where conjugal infide- 
lity isscarcely considered acrime, That a Pon- 
tiff so good as Pius VII. should have deigned 
to notice such a woman, might occasion much 
surprise, were it not known that during his 
residence, or rather imprisonment, at Fontain- 
bleau, she showed him frequent attention, and 
loaded him with many personal obligations, 
This she did, not, if report be true, from pity, 


and certainly not from devotion, but in the hope 
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her only reply to a lady who once ventured to 
ask the reason of her conduct in this case. She 
seems to have shared all along in the ominous 
apprehensions of her mother Latitia, and to 


. have considered the Emperor’s power fully as 


precarious as it was splendid.---Family Library. 
DEATH-BED OF MIRABEAU. 
Fvom the unpublished Memoirs of a Regicide Priest. 
_ At the first news of his illness I ran to see 
him. He was in bed; pale and emaciated, his 
eyes dull, and his visage sunk. I approached 
him, took his hand, and asked him where was 
the seat of the disease which exhausted him. 
“Here,” he replied, placing his hand on his 
left side-—“ Here;” and his ¢yes glistened as 
ut the tribune, when he was debating the great 
question. This was on the 28th March. Soon 
the news of his indisposition spread in the ca- 
pital. People of every denomination, sex, and 
age, pressed to his door; and bulletins were 
published every hour and every minute, The 
Abbe Maury visited him. He raised the sheets 


_ and sat up in his bed, the tears rolling from his 


future comes with 


eyes. Maury approached him slowly, took his 
hand, which he pressed without speaking, and 
departed almost immediately. “ This,”’ said 
Mirabeau, as his rival left the room, “ does him 
more honour than his finest speeches.’’—Mira- 
beau had no illusion about the danger of his 
complaint. On putting him to bed, he said, 
‘fam going to my tomb.” He had called in 
Doctor Petit. Tell me frankly—I mistrust 
Cabanis—I have no fear of death: be frank.” 
Petit hesitated. Well, then, you do not per- 
ceive that I grow pale?”—*1 hope to save you,” 
said the physician; “but ! cannot answer for 
it.’ I understand you.” Then turning on 
his side: “ To-morrow—you must be fatigued 
—come, you will see how an ancient hero 
dies.” 

I met that evening the Abbe Maury, still 
pale with the emotion which the sight of his 
oping rival had occasioned him, He was really 

icted. I thought even that I saw tears fall 
from his eyes, “It is not,’ said he, “ for Mi- 
rabéau, but for the monarchy, that I weep: a 
single man could save it. You will see whe- 
ther what I say is true. The name alone of 
Mirabeau would have secured a third of France 
to the royal cause. They would not listen to 
me. Six months ago they should have made 
the acquisition. They always begin too late.” 
- On the following day I found Mirabeau in 
an alarming state. His eye was already dark; 
he saw only with difficulty, as through a cloud; 
and he made horrible and vain efforts to cough. 
At one moment he addressed, with a feeble 
voice and in a delirious manner, the following 
words to Cabanis—“I am going to die; when 
we come to that, we must bind the head with 
fillets, perfume ourselves, crown ourselves with 
flowers, and sleep tranquilly the last sleep— 
the last sleep! Do you love me, Cabanis? 
Weil, then, promise not to let me endure use- 
less agony.” 

The Count of Lamark, M. Frojet, and others, 
surrounded his bed, uttering. words of hope, 
which caused him to smile, but which he re- 
jected as.a vain illusion. ‘ My friends,” said 

e, “ you deceive me: the hour advances; the 
iant stride. O God! I bear 
with me the mourning of the monarchy. Un- 
fortunate royalty! It will now be played for 
with dice.” 
These were’his last words. He rested his 
head on one side, and remained a long time in 
this state, with eyes closed. Cabanis made a 
sign with his hand, and those who were present 
quitted the bed of the dying man; who appear- 
ed to sleep for about an hour. We endeavour- 
ed in vain to guess what he wanted. At length 
I imagined what he meant, and fetched pen 
and paper. Mirabeau inclined his head; his 
trembling fingers seized the pen, and with dif- 
ticulty he wrote this single word---“ Dormoir.”” 

Cabanis approached to read what he had 
written, and appeared not to comprehend it. 
The dying man then wrote:-** Do you imagine 
that death is a painful sensation!”’ Cabanis still 
affected not to understand him; but Mirabeau 
wrote again:----“ It was thought that opium 
might fix the disease, ‘and it was right to refuse 
it; but now that there is no longer any hope, 
why not try the remedy---why leave the patient 

on the wheel?” Cabanis this time appeared 

to understand him, and wrote a_ prescription 
for a sedative. The dying man was not de- 
ceived; and fixing his eyes upon Cabanis, said, 


too late,” replied he; and turning on his right 
side, and raising his eyes to heaven, with a 
convulsive laugh he expired.--- Court Journal. 


SELECT POETRY. 


[From the London New Monthly Magazine. } 


THE LAST SONG OF CORINNA. 
A PARAPHRASE. 


Yes! once again before the touch of death 

That loved ungrateful heart shall own her spell; 
Once more that musical but dying breath 

Shall shape a song for him, beloved too well. 


In her proud day of glory and of power 

For Rim her genius flash’d, her beauty shone; 
His was the triumph of that brilliant hour, 

And his should be the twilight, dark and lone. 


Pale she reclined, a dim and shadowy form 
Wreapt in her mourning veil, no taper near; 

But he was in the light, with beauty warm, 
Radiant and honor’d in his high career. 


She saw him, and her feeble tears fell fast, 
Not for her own, but for his agony; 

She was too noble to avenge the past: 
He was another’s, and she could but die. 


Then at her signal came a gentle child, ; 
Wreath’d with pure flowers, herself as pure as 
they; 
*T was sad how in her innocence she smiled, 
While thus she pour’d Corinna’s latest lay. 


Receive a last farewell, my countrymen! 
The shades of coming night 
-_ Have darken’d round my way; 
Yet are not her deep skies with radiance bright? 
Radiance unseen by day? 
Thus from the twilight of eternity ' 
High thoughts and holy hopes shine out on me. 


Yes! from my childhood I have proudly felt 
That I was born to claim 
A glorious heritage; 
That I was born a Roman! honor’d name 
Of hero and of sage! 
And thou, O Rome! in thy proud sanctuary 
Of fame and genius, thronedst me on high! 


I do not weep. that noble ecstacy ; 
_ It was not that which woke 
The of my soul— 
Not from Parnassus that dark fountain broke 
Which o’er my heart-flowers stole; 
So that the grave which waits for me, is wet 
With the sad showers of bitter, vainregret! 


But thou wilt not refuse me, O my God! 
Ah, had I never sung 
A meaner love than thine, 
For Thee alone had my bright lyre been strung; 
Thee, source of life divine! . 
The genius which thou gay’st me had not prey’d 
Upon the bosom where its home was made! 


Sweet Italy! in vain thou woo’st my stay— 
Memories of youth, farewell! 
How can ye blend with death? 
—Passionate hearts, if my enamour’d shell. 
Has echoed to the breath ; 
Of your fond sighs, O weep for my sad fate, . 
Weep for Corinna, dying, desolate. 


Ye who shall live when I am senseless dust, 
When the sweet spring returns, 
Remember how I loved 
The liquid fi of her flowery urns! 
How ’midst her shades I roved! © 
was then a mirror, calm and fair,— 


My song 
Tis sullied now with passion and despair. 


A solemn music floats around my soul; 
Angel of Death! thy wa 
Is on the clouds of night, ! 
But thy wings sparkle with a glorious ray . 
Of Heaven’s immortal light! 
And gentle phantoms whisper thou art nigh, 
And gently glide around my closing eye. 


In the wind’s sigh I hear thy murmur’d voice; 
And in the clouds that swim 
Around the mountains gray, 
IT seem to see thy mantle, vast and dim, 
Sweeping in folds away: 
Thy dusky shadow veils the light of noon, 
And thou art present in the waning moon. 


Youth, hope, sweet thrillings of the heart, adieu! 
And thou, illustrious Rome, 
Mother of mighty dead, 
Receive a daughter in thy silent home, 
And pillow hee cold head, 
I might have filled a nobler destiny, 
*Tis past. I loved, suffered, and I die. 
x 
FUNERAL THOUGHTS. 
_ BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Come — to this burial place, ye 
Ye of the laughing eye, and glowin 
I bid you hither. She who makes her bed 
This day beneath the turf with flowers besprent, 
Was one of you. Time had not laid his hand 
On tress or feature, nor the tide exhaled, 


‘Which fed her jocund bosom, leaving nought 


Shamed the fresh rose-bud, in her eye was light 
Which glad hope kindled, in her footsteps grace, 
Song on her lips, affections in her heart, 
Like young doves nestling. 

—Yet from all she turned, 
All she forsook, unclasping her soft hand 


From fond and weeping friends, with such a smile, 


As if she was the gainer.. To lie down 
In this dark pit.she cometh. And ye ask, 
Where is the gain? Be silent,—till the di 


' | Hath poured its. sadness, till the hallowed lip 


Hath of the “ resurrection and the life” 
Devoutly spaken. Dust to dust doth cling, 
Ashes to ashes. But ye still inquire, 
Where is the gain? Go to your homes, ye gay! 
Go to your secret chamber, and kneel down, 
And ask of God. Urge your request, as one 
Who will not be denied. Prevent the dawn, 
And through the night-watch, seek. 

. —Then, if ye gain 
A faith whose anchor is red Calvary’s cross, 
Feel from your breasts a burthen fall, and hear 
On golden sa welcometothe sky. 
Say, will ye wonder that ie blooming friend, 
Though charmed by all the pageantry of earth, 
Found blessedness in death? | 


THE DELUGE, 
BYS. L. FAIRFIELD. 


The shuddering waters gathered, and the cries 
Of utter, hopeless, helpless agony 

Rose o’er the, erash and howl of elements 
Convulsed and quivering in each other’s wrath! 


Vain were uplifted arms and faces wrought 

To anguish; vain the hoarse and strangled voiee 

Of coking feebleness; and vain the shrieks 

Of beauty, erst the wonder and delight 

Of human passion, while the torrents swelled, 

And quick through shattered billows glanced pale 
brows, 

Closed eyes and raven hair, amid the foam, 

Like countless apparitions round the couch 

Of fever, hovering for a moment’s lapse, 

Then vanishing far down the unfathomed deep. 


Down came the Deluge! Kuma’s lonely vale 


Beneath far stretching Caucasus no more 


Glowed in its beauty like a virgin bride 
Unclosing the barr’d vizor of her lord. 
The bright and glorious hills above the flood 
Looked forth and vanished, while the victims clung 
'Tothe drown’d cliffs and 9 pe trees, and gasped 
Their last quenched shriek for succour; every pulse 
Ceased in the turbid waters—every head 
Sank on its eold, dark pillow—all was still! 

e awful pan n ath swept o’er the sea, 
And found 


LINES—Bx S. T. CoLermee. 


Written in the common place book of Miss Bar- 
Bovn, daughter of our late minister to England. 


‘Child of my muse! in Barbour’s gentle hand ~ 


Go cross the main: thou seek’st no foreign land: 
’Tis not the clod beneath our feet we name 

Our country. Each Heaven-sanctioned tie the same, 
Laws, manners, language, faith, ancestrial blood, 
Domestic honour, awe of womanhood; 

With kindling pride thou wilt rejoice to see 
Britain with elbow-room and doubly free! 

Go seek thy countrymen! and if one scar 


Still linger of that fratricidal war, 
Look to the maid who brings thee from afar; 


Be thou the olive leaf and she the dove, 


‘And say, I greet thee with a brother’s love! 
_ Grove, Highgate, August, 1829, — 


MARRIED, 
On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. George Boyd, 


| Mr. Josera Grirriras, of Harper’s Ferry, Va., to 
Miss Mary Mooney, of the Northern Liberties. 


- On the evening of the 27th inst. by William Mil- 
nor, Mayor, Mr. Davin E. Hanse, of this city, to 
Miss Saxau J. Lancaster, of the Northern Liber- 
ties. 
On Tuesday evening, 19th instant, by the Rev. 
Thomas Allen, Mr. Curtsrorner Carney, to Miss 
Ex1za Lone, all of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, by AJderman Binns, Mr. 
W. Buzpy, to Miss Mary Heaton, both 
of Philadelphia. 

In Bedford, Mr, Anam Caanpter, to Miss Satty 
M‘AtuisTer; Mr. CaLes Kenpnick, of Dunstable, 
to Miss Satty CHANDLER. 

On Wednesday evening, 27th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Sisty, Mr. Srep#ex Mrars, to Miss Mania 
Newron, all of Burlington county, New Jersey. 

On Thursday evening, 28th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Hughs, Mr. Benzamin Braprizxp, to Miss Auice 
Campse t, all of this city. 

On Sunday, the 31st of January, by Henry Benner, 
Esq. Mr. Wm. Sourwanrt, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Sanam Powwatt, of Kensington. 

On Saturday evening a the Rev. Mr. Keilly, 
Mr. Lewis D. Prvener, of New York, to Mrs. 
Tueress ALEXANDER, daughter of Gen. B. Pratte, 
of St. Louis, Missouri. 


daughter of Lewis Reineck, Esq. all of this city, 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Force, Mr 
Aanon F. Cox, of the Northern Liberties, Edito, 
of the Democratic Meohanie’s Free Press, to Mis, 
Exizasera H. daughter of the late Captain Joy 
Hopkins, of this city, 


DIED, 


On Sunday last, Mr. Barztita J. Room, in th 
61st year of his age. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Tuomas stoned 
cutter, a native of Dunse, Scotland, in the 67th yea; 7 
of his age. 9 

On Wednesda evening, 27th inst. Ep>warp 
Soroman, son of Henry Soloman, Esq. 

On Wednesday morning, Manrua Ann, wife 0) 
Samuel C. Douglas, in the 21st year of her age. | 

On Tuesday morning, in the 7th year of her 
panenars, third daughter of Capt. John Steele. | 

n Fri morning, Mr. Paerryman 
of the district of Southwark. sal 

On Friday evening, Mr. Caarves Exxior, in th: 
35th vear of his age. 

On Friday morning, 29th instant, Mr. Roser: 
Quié, in the 46th year of his age. } 

On Monday last, in Pequea, after a short bu | 

ainful illness, the Reverend Josep Cuarxson & 

/o-Rector of St. James’ Church, in Lancaster, if 
the 65th year of his age. 

_On Wednesday, the 27th inst. at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, WitL1aM, son of John L. M‘Knighi 
in the eighth year of his age. 

On the morning of the 3th instant, aged 64 years 
Mr. Davin 

_ On Saturday afternoon, 30th ult. after a long an 
lingering illness, in the 67th year of his age. Jou: 
Dusarry, Esq. 

On Sunday evening, Jan. 31st, of a short but se 
vere illness of one week, Water Lexpen, a natiy 
of Scotland, in the 65th year of his age. . 

On the 30th ultimo, Mrs. Surruer, wit!” 
of James Smither, in the seventy-sixth year of he! 


age. | 
Yesterday morning, at 6 o’clock, Rosertr Came. 
BELL, son of the late Robert Campbell, bookselle: 
of this city. 
On First-day afternoon, Repecca A. Austin 
Milliner, in the 40th year of her age. 
In Germantown, on Sunday morning last, in th } 
76th year of her age, Mrs. Mancarer rv 
lict of the late Captain William Lyell of this city. 


UNION CANAL LOTTERY OFFICE, | 

No. 119, Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 
CIRCULAR, 

TO OUR COUNTRY FRIENDS. 

The subscriber having long been established in the Lott: 
ry and Exchange business in Philadelphia, has recent} 
his principally to COUNTRY CUSTOM 
and is now ready to fulfil orders to an ( 

All orders will be attended to by return of mail, and the 
most careful attention paid to the accuracy of the address 
No fear of a letter’s miscarriage may be entertained, as in a! 
his basiness, up to the present moment, the subscriber ha: |! 
never known a remittance or a ticket to fail. Those disposed 
to venture, may have an opportunity ef doing 80, in the nex! (9 
Union Canal Lottery—a lottery, the gains of which, are de- |) 
voted to the great cause of Internal Improvement. 

The last capital prize of $30,000, I sent to Mr. 
Pottsgrove, Pa. I never advertise the names of those to 
whom I sell prizes, without their particular request. 

Notes on all solvent banks will be received at par for 
tickets. Certificates of numbers sent in lieu of tickets if re. 
quested. ‘T'he official drawing (attested by the Commasiou- 
ers appointed hy the Governor of the Commonweatth of 
Pennsylvania) will be sent, by the first mail after the lottery 
to purchase tickets of ROBERT T. BICK 

aL, No. 119, Chesnut street, a few doors t 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNION CANAL LOTTERY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Class Number Three, for 1830. 

To be drawn in the city of Philadelphia, on Saturday, tix 5 
20th of February, 1830.. Fifty-four Number Lott: ry— 
Drawn Ballots. Yarus & M‘inryre, Managers. 

SCHEME.—One prize of $10000—1 
$5,000—1 of $4,000—1 of $3, | of $2,452—5 of $1,000- F 
9 Of $300—10 of $500—10 of $400—i0 of 300— 10 of $200- F 
46 ot $100—46 of $80—46 of $60—46 of ® of $W—9.F 
Of $30—920 of $W—E,280 of $10—9,624 prizes—15,180 blank: 
—24,504 tickets. The whole amount of prizes is $198,423. 
_ Whole tickets $10—shares in proportion. 

Full schemes, explanatory to the above, will be sent to 2! 
adventurers. All orders from the country must be addresse: | _ 
to ROBERT T. BICKNELL, 

No. 119, Chesnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THIS DAY is published, by Jesper Harvie, 74} Sous 
Second Street, and 36 Carter's Alley, THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPALIAN axp CHURCH REGISTER. Devore 


to the interests o igion in the Protestant } ( 


an /ssociation of Cler. 
No. 2, for 1230. v 
ConTEenTs.—Original Sin. The Human Heart. Massacre 
of the Huguenots. Review—Herbert’s Poems and Country 
Parson. Lines Addressed to a Young Lady by a Clergyman. 
Ageney of King Henry VIII. in the Reformation. Scripture 7 
Regeneration. The Aged Christian's Death Bed. On be. | 
lieving what we do not understand. Belief in things incom. 
Last momems of Cranmer. Contemplation 
velation and Reason. Review—Christian Zeal: a Sermo | 
penees at the opening of the General Convention of th: 
otestant Episcopal! Church in the United States of Amer 
ca, in St. James’ Church, Philadelphia—By Bishop Browne! 
for the Advancement of Christianity. Intelligenc:, 


The Protestunt Episcopalian is published monthly, ix _ 


ef pages cach; reyal octave. Terms, $2 px 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Prixtine of every 


description executed wi 
with neatness, accuracy, and desputc! 
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